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ENGLAND’S WEAKNESS. 


Ir there be any thing in which British and American conser- 
vatives put full faith, it is in the stability of the English Gov- 
ernment as based on English social institutions. It may be 
doubted whether Osymandias in all his glory, when he raised his 
rose-red city to defy Time, or the children of the race of Oerin- 
dur, who modestly proclaimed that, though heaven and earth 
should pass away, their descendants would still rule in state, 
were ever more perfectly persuaded that history culminated in 
their realm to endure forever, than is a thorough John Bull of 
the absolute permanence of the English system. Greece faded ; 
but then Greece was “heathen,” whereas England sustains 
several dozen of foreign missions. Rome vanished; but Rome 
was “corrupt,” *—meaning that stronger races grew up around 


* Corruption of morals is the cause generally assigned in explanation of the 
downfall of Rome. So far is this from being a well-founded theory, that I 
believe that during the later ages the majority of the Roman people steadily 
progressed in morality. Had not this been the case, they would never have 
accepted Christianity. Certain it is that the Etruscan predecessors of the 
Romans, and others of whom they were virtually the continuation, were, like 
the Shemitic races of the Mediterranean with whom they maintained an active 
traffic, debauched to a degree unknown under the Cesars. Rome was avowedly 
settled by malefactors whose first act was to carry off by main force the wives 
and daughters of their neighbore; and it is not probable that a state founded 
by such people, in such an age, was distinguished by purity of manners, tra- 
dition and pcetry to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1864, by C. B. Ricnarpson, in the Clerk’s 
_ Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 
Vou. IL.—1 1 
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her which she did not betimes set by the ears and promptly re- 
cognize as ‘‘belligerents.” Persia fell; but Persia was an 
“oriental despotism.” Venice, too, sunk; and here we can 
imagine the answer to be less promptly given, and to come 
finally in the form that the Venetians would have possibly held 
their own to this day had they only been Anglo-Saxons,—for it 
is worth noting, as we pass, that there is a wonderful affinity 
between the spirit of the Venetian and British Governments, 
which has been instinctively recognized by every student of 
history. There is not, I will venture to assert, a piece of poetry 
in the English language which has been quoted more feelingly 
or more frequently than Byron’s wail over the wreck of that 
dead oligarchy ; and the reason is that the bard awakes in his 
long rolling verse that self-consciousness of sharing a millennial 
respectability which is so dear to the minds of Britons and to the 
imaginations of certain of their cousins. But England is Venice 
perfected, and, therefore, imperishable. 

He who believes overmuch in the past will be apt to confide 
too implicitly in the future. Most of my readers are old enough 
to recall radical changes in the Governments and framework of 
society of leading European nations; but how few have seriously 
contemplated any such transmutations in our “ grandmother- 
country’! Russia, Prussia, France, and many other states have 
recognized the lower orders, and toiled earnestly to benefit them, 
and they have been benefited. Taking one with another, during 
the past quarter of a century the condition of the laboring mass 
on the continent of Europe has been greatly improved in conse- 
quence of direct legislation for that purpose. England alone 
has remained unchanged, unmoved, unreforming; for she is so 
pure and great, say her sons, that she needs no reform! But 
when we ascertain that under all her wealth and purity hides 
the most squalid wretchedness and vice, in the greatest propor- 
tion of inhabitants of any Christian land, and that this mass of 
misery is very rapidly increasing, while in other countries it is 
diminishing, it becomes well worth while to examine the possi- 
bilities of a crisis, and to what degree or in what manner we 
here in America may be injured or aided by such a state of 
affairs. It is true that there are many to whom the idea of a 
social revolution in England seems preposterous. So firmly 
based in her “perfect government,” her wealth, and, above all, 
in her wisdom and virtue, or, what is the same thing, in her own 
belief in all this, the very thought of a general bowleversement 
seems blasphemous. So it was before the French Revolution; 
so it was in this country, long after the first blood had been 
spilled in this war which will be known as the Emancipation. 
“Tt will all blow over in a few weeks,”’ said one to me, who has 
since been appointed to represent the diplomatic wisdom of the 
United States at a foreign capital; and there were those among 
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his superiors who said the same, and fixed the number of days! 
It may be that no bloody revolution awaits England; but 
whether her domestic policy must not be entirely changed will, 
I trust, appear from a few facts which I propose to set forth. 

So far back as the time of William Cobbett, the English people 
were shown that in the industrial career on which they had newly 
entered, forced by the necessity of providing for the interest of 
a vast national debt, it was necessary that Government should 
be regarded as created for the people, and not the people for the 
support of Government and its vast array of hangers-on. They 
were shown that by the latter course, though their national 
wealth might increase beyond computation, and their churches 
and palaces rise in every street, and their higher classes be the 
highest in the world, yet that misery and vice and horrors un- 
utterable would grow with them, till their venerable Church would 
become a mockery, and their boasted philanthropy be a hissing 
and a thing for laughter in all lands. But Conservatism held the 
upper hand, and Conservatism loved “our old nobility,’ and would 
not dissolve the laws of entail, or game-laws, or educate the poor, 
or, above all, do any thing to take from the minds of the multi- 
tude that most horrible of social nightmares,—the consciousness 
of tiers upon tiers of their “betters” piled above them forever. 
So the old style went on,—‘“‘stretching the old formula to meet 
the new fact.” 

The vast amount of misery and of crime in England is not due 
to over-population or to the want of land, as I have seen it stated 
by an English statesman. At this day, about one-third of the 
best land in England is rendered unproductive by being sub- 
tracted, for parks or pleasure-grounds or other almost useless 
reservations, from planting or grazing. Such at least is the 
statement gravely made in an English statistical work to which 
I shall have frequent occasion to refer in these pages. The suf- 
fering in question springs from that earnest legislation in behalf 
of Respectability and Capital, and that jealous dread of encroach- 
ment from Disrespectability and Poverty, which has been so 
characteristic of John Bull. A few centuries ago, his peasants 
were, I believe,—Baron Macaulay and Charles Knight to the 
contrary,—far better fed than at present, and inconceivably 
better housed. But wars, and many of them very needless wars, 
were entered into by England for no other purpose than that of 
maintaining the dignity of aristocracy, or, as it was falsely repre- 
sented to the people, of national dignity. To sustain this prin- 
ciple, England contributed freely her millions during an entire 
century towards keeping up the most corrupt Governments on 
the continent, and interfered in every manner wherever it was 
possible to inflict injury on the growth of democracy. And 
England succeeded, but at the cost of an enormous national debt, 
incurred not in freeing bondmen, but in strengthening their 
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oppressors. ‘To pay the interest on this debt required the de- 
velopment of a vast industrial system, and from it grew the 
manufacturing which made a small island the workshop of the 
world. This enormous increase of industry and of capital might 
have been so directed as to benefit and elevate the operatives, 
or, broadly speaking, the poor. Unfortunately, the system was 
rigidly adhered to of keeping up all the privileges of a titled upper 
class, and of encouraging the wealthy man as he arose from the 
mass to identify himself with his “betters.” So the poor grew 
poorer. 

It is wonderful when we consider how completely Labor, which 
under healthy conditions develops republicanism, has in Great 
Britain been kept, most unnaturally, at forging its own chains. 
There, two-thirds—or more nearly one-half—of the inhabitants, 
aided by steam, hold the rest in abject misery; and when we ask 
them why their poor are so unutterably wretched, they point to 
the prosperity of the majority, and smilingly ask us if the world 
can show us a corresponding class so well fed and taught. An 
infinite and ever-active consciousness of one’s position in society, 
an irrepressible conceit of relative respectability, has, conse- 
quently, long formed the predominant characteristic of the true 
Englishman. It flows through all his life, it winds in the cur- 
rent of his devotions, it rings in his laughter. Let those who 
can judge bear witness. A German jest generally derives its 
point from some instance of incredible stupidity; a French joke, 
from a bewildering paradox of language or morals; an American, 
Oriental, or Slavonian source of laughter, from a bit of rare 
shrewdness; but an English one, always from some absurd trans- 
gression by an inferior of his duty or deportment towards a su- 
perior. In what a totally different spirit is the idea of the ‘“ter- 
rible children’ of Gavarni and the interminable bad children 
and “servant-gal-isms” of Punch! What country save England 
ever conceived such an incarnation of purely relative life as the 
snob, before whose intensity of pitiful falseness the mere Greek 
sycophant and Latin wmbra seem almost noble! If I indicate 
these trifles, it is that the reader may realize why it is that 
reform advances so slowly in a country where the “upper class”’ 
and their dependents inspire even the habitual manner of thought 
and the causes of the lightest laughter. 

Let us now examine a few more serious facts, which have 
little in common with merriment. 

It is many years since warning voices were first raised, pre- 
dicting woe to England from the extreme misery and degra- 
dation of her lower orders. They were laughed down, until 
Reform became a standing jest and a by-word. Radicalism and 
Chartism swept by like storms; and the only answer to the 
horrible revelations made at different times during the past 
twenty years was the renewal of the old assertion that it was 
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the condition inseparable from great population and wealth, 
and that ‘‘ progress” or emigration would remedy it all in time. 
And yet, many years ago, an intelligent English traveller in 
Canada found in the wilds of that country highly-educated 
settlers who, having become familiar with the true condition of 
the lower orders’ at home, had fled from their native land 
dreading a revolution.* In vain had the gentle Channing 
declared that suffering had there reached its extreme, and that 
“the private charity of England, though almost incredible, 
makes little impression on this mass of misery: thus teaching 
the rich and titled ‘to be just before they are generous,’ and 
not to look to private munificence as a remedy for the evils of 
selfish institutions.” In vain had Chateaubriand, in his Essays 
on English Literature, in 1838, asserted that “society such as 
it now is in England will not continue to endure.” All was of 
no avail: -even the fearful and incredible exposures of the vices 
and abominations of the life of the poor in “moral England” 
made in 1848 and 1849, and the more recent revelations in 
1860 of the horrors of the cottage system, were soon forgotten. 
Reports were published; Punch levelled a few squibs at the 
wicked landlords who housed their tenants twenty in a room; 
Charles Kingsley wrote his “ Yeast;” a little more “ surface- 
digging”’ than usual was undertaken by “ private benevolence,” 
—that broad shield of Britannia’s defence against all her 
‘“‘ defamers,”’—and Legislation went its way in peace, leaving 
the deluge to come in its own time. 

And yet the revelations which were made were of a nature 
which might have caused serious alarm to any one save an 
Englishman, or perhaps a Richmond “ sociologist,” taught to 
believe that a vast husk or shell of rough misery is a necessary 
protection for the refined kernel within. From ‘reports pub- 
lished by Government and by individuals of the highest author- 
ity on such questions,” it appeared that, owing to the vast 
increase of capital in England, and its being concentrated and 
condensed by laws of entail and other causes, land was every 
year passing from the hands of many to those of a few. Those 
who obtained this land, being often chiefly supported by manu- 


* “The Shoe and Canoe; or, Pictures of Travel in the Canadas,” by John T. 
Bigsby, M.D.: London, 1850. One highly-educated gentleman, of the first 
class in society, whom the traveller met on the river St. Clair, used the fol- 
lowing language: ‘There are,” said he, ‘‘ vast questions—religious, political, 
and commercial—to be settled, by many destructive oscillations between 
extremes, and hundreds of thousands will pay in purse or person. Then, sir, 
I see a very bad sign in great force. Property of all kinds is centring in 
vast masses, while the millions are in the deepest poverty. . . . The people 
are silently educating for the struggle. . . . Therefore I fled, as have done 
many others, but most of them into the United States.” The author here 
adds, ‘At this period two or three gentlemen gave me these reasons, in 


nearly the same words, for withdrawing themselves and their property from 
England.” 
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factures or foreign commerce or foreign investments, had no 
desire to have it occupied by tenants, and turned them away, 
using it for pleasure-grounds or grazing. The consequence has 
been, all over England, an incredible and rapidly increasing 
scarcity of not merely ground for home-tillage, but actually of 
house-room ; and to such an extent has this evil grown that in 
the remotest rural villages and smallest hamlets there now 
exists the same horrible misery resulting from over-crowding, 
with its attendant filth and unnatural profligacy, which has 
been generally supposed by us to be peculiar to the vilest back- 
slums of the largest cities and to them alone. Few Americans 
are ignorant that in several of our large cities there exist so- 
called infected districts, where the refuse population are, owing 
to dire poverty, crammed together in promiscuous and shame- 
less proximity, to live in utter misery and die early amid name- 
less horrors. It is, therefore, not a matter of amazement to 
learn that in London—the world’s largest city—this “ infected 
district” is of dismally great dimensions; though it is still a 
subject for reflection why “ wicked Paris” (which by comparison 
can hardly be said to possess an infected district at all) should 
be so immeasurably superior in this respect to a metropolis 
whose inhabitants claim to set an example to the world in 
morality, cleanliness, and philanthropy. But what will the 
American think when he learns that an infected district foul 
as the “Five Points’ in its worst days spreads broad and 
wide over England wherever the laborer dwells? In remote 
rural dells, at the very gates of lordly manors, among teeming 
farms and far away on breezy mountains, the curses of social 
inferiority, of taxation, of room denied, and of education of 
every kind withheld are making the poor man poorer, and ren- 
dering him physically and morally vile at such a frightfully 
rapid rate that it is no longer a matter of officious intermeddling 
for the foreigner to inquire, ‘To what is all this tending ?”’ 
Harper & Brothers, of New York, have recently republished 
a work entitled “The Social Condition and Education of the 
People in England, by Joseph Kay, Esq., M. A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law, and late Travelling Bachelor 
of the University of Cambridge.” The American reprint con- 
tains an excellent preface by its editor, Mr. 8., to which I espe- 
cially direct the reader’s attention. Having made himself fami- 
liar by extensive research anu travel in England, directed espe- 
cially to the subject of its social misery, and having collected 
full evidence from official documents, from reports of various 
societies, and from many journals, the editor became convinced 
that ‘the great culture, refinement, and education of the higher 
classes of society were purchased at the cost of utter degrada- 
tion and brutality of the lower orders,” and was about to lay 
before American readers a picture of English life “sufficiently 
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revolting to persuade the most skeptical among us that our 
political institutions, notwithstanding all their faults, should be 
guarded as invaluable, if estémated by comparison with the result of 
the past thirty years’ working of Great Britain's internal policy.” 
But, having met with the great work by Joseph Kay, “a man as 
well known for his integrity as for the thorough character of 
his study of the subject’’ of English misery, Mr. 8 resolved 
to republish selections from it, rightly judging that such a 
book would have a double value if done by an English hand. 
That the author had very remarkable advantages for collecting 
facts, and that he did so in a most impartial and scientific spirit, 
appears from every page of his emphatically terrible revela- 
tions. 

The chief horror which strikes us in these glimpses of the 
‘“‘night-side’’ of English society is the frightful rapidity with 
which its poverty and misery progress and the enormous 
growth within a few years of that lowest class which is so unut- 
terably debased that it has no desire to leave its filthy life, and 
which is almost irreclaimable. We have all heard from our 
infancy of starved factory-operatives, of the London poor, of 
girls and men working nearly naked in the dirt of coal-pits and 
degraded far below the level of Southern slaves, but have 
always supposed these horrors to be the incidental shadows of a 
great and prosperous nation, which were gradually disappearing 
before a sense of the “harmony of interests” and gradual pro- 
gress in the industrial system. Few indeed among us were 
aware that behind all these was a rapidly advancing misery, 
growing out of the absorption of land into a few hands, aided 
by “entail”? and “ aristocracy,” which left far behind, in dim- 
mest distance, the old-fashioned Chartist and Radical sources of 
complaint. The sources of this evil are partially stated as 
follows :— 

‘Within the past thirty years, the small farmers, or yeomanry, have entirely 
disappeared in Wales, and almost entirely in England. ... The large landed 
proprietors have diligently bought up all the smaller farms, and united them 
to their great estates. In Westmoreland and Cumberland, which were from 
ancient times famed for little peasant-estates distinguished by their neatness, 
good culture, and general prosperity, respectable small-farmers have almost 
disappeared, since the greater proprietors are buying up all the land they can 
get hold of. Whenever a small estate is put up for sale, they buy it at any 
cost. ... The proprietor seldom treats directly with his tenant, but generally 
sells the management of the estate to an agent for a fixed sum, who, in turn, 
employs sub-agents, who extort the highest rent possible, utterly destroying 


all abiding interest or attachment on the part of the tenant in his landlord or 
in the soil.” 


The very natural result of all this has been the alarmingly 
rapid reduction, within a few years, of English rural society to 
two classes,—viz.: great proprietors and day-laborers; and the 
condition of the latter has most frightfully retrograded, both 
physically and morally. The existence of small land-owners 
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stimulated the laborers to economy and sobriety, giving them 
the example and the hope of some day obtaining farms of their 
own. They enjoyed a happy “education of circumstance,” in 
lack of schools, all of which is now being done away. 

“The rapidity with which the small freeholds have been merged in the larger 
throughout the country is very singular, and is a very decisive proof of the 
deterioration of the social position of the farmers and peasants, especially when 
it is borne in mind that, whilst the numbers of the small freeholds and farms 
have so much diminished, the numbers of the population have much more than 
doubled. In order that the peasant-class should be in even as good a social 
condition now as they were in some seventy years ago, the numbers of small 
freeholds which were within their reach in those days ought to have doubled, 
as the number of the peasants has done. But what has been the course of 
events?” 

It has been as follows. In the year 1770 there were in Eng- 
land alone two hundred and fifty thousand freehold estates in 
the hands of two hundred and fifty thousand different families. 
So early as 1815, all the land in England had been concentrated 
into the hands of only thirty-two thousand proprietors; and of 
late years this diminution has progressed at a truly startling 
rate. Population has increased,—all the more rapidly for vice 
and the removal of ordinary restrictions; but wealth and luxury 
have also increased, rendering rich proprietors unwilling to have 
poor neighbors, or dependents, even when they had plenty of 
land. Deriving their money every year more and more from 
manufactures or commerce, they look less than they once did to 
farming. So that, while importing one-third of her food, and 
while her rural population is the worst off in Europe for want of 
land, England had in 1847 wholly uncultivated about eleven 
million three hundred thousand acres; and there is reason to 
believe that this number has in reality rather increased than di- 
minished! Of late years the unwillingness to build cottages for 
laborers, or rather the mania for pulling down those which 
already exist, has progressed to an extent which, says the very 
well-informed author of ‘‘ Letters on Rural Districts,” is ‘‘ fearful 
and disgraceful.’”’ It is not unusual to stipulate, in transfers of 
property, “that no cottages whatsoever shall be built upon any 
portion of the ground.”’ In one small town, in fact, not less 
than five hundred agricultural laborers are obliged to walk from 
five to seven miles and back to their homes. 

“Every expedient to prevent the laborer obtaining a settlement in the rural 
parishes is resorted to by the occupiers. In Wackton parish one of the modes 
of removing the paupers was to set a number of persons, principally weavers, 
who had some claim on the parish, and who in all probability had never had 
a spade in their hands before, to dig up a common in the middle of January, 
the snow at the time lying upon the ground several inches deep. The first 
thing which they did was to dig in the snow what they called ‘the grave’ of 
the magistrate who had given the order. So far as the experiment was con- 
cerned, it was perfectly successful; for after two or three days the greater 
portion of the persons left their employment, and contrived to settle themselves, 
by one means or other, in the city of Norwich, or in some of the surrounding 
open parishes.” 
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The very natural results of the rapid concentration of lands 
into the hands of a few persons in a thickly-populated island 
have been as follows. Labor has been forced into the towns, to 
form vast masses of misery and immorality, or it has organized 
gangs of workmen roaming about in search of employment,—a 
system rapidly becoming a crying evil. It has greatly increased 
the number of so-called “tramps,” or sturdy travelling beggars 
of a description very far below any thing usually met with in 
any other European country; and these “tramps,” familiar with 
every vice, carry the darkest lessons of London wickedness into 
every hamlet in England. Finally, it has destroyed all small 
farmers, compelling them either to emigrate or sink into the 
condition of English agricultural laborers,—that is to say, of the 
utmost misery, ignorance, and vice. Every one knows what are 
the results of the ‘“tenement-house” system in the city of New 
York. The same condition of things has in England, however, 
spread over the entire country, through the fields and “under 
green leaves.” What with tearing down old cottages and 
building new ones simply to make money out of a class grown 
wretchedly poor, it has become usual for numbers of people of 
different ages and sexes to sleep together in one room; nor is it 
their fault that they do so, since a vast mass of statistics gathered 
from carefully prepared reports shows that, as a general rule, 
there is hardly a corner in England or Wales where they have 
it in their power to do otherwise, owing to the enormous rate of 
rent. Hence it comes that the numbers of the poor are rapidly 
and unnaturally increased, as an incredible proportion of the 
girls become mothers at the earliest age which. nature admits, 
there being none of those restraints which are imposed by be- 
trothal and marriage deferred until the parties contracting shall 
be better off. 

Lest the reader may imagine that these statements are con- 
clusions drawn from isolated cases, I would state that these hor- 
rible facts were revealed by very recent and very thorough re- 
search, through the counties of Cambridge, Hertford, Leicester, 
Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Gloucester, Somerset, Berks, Westmore- 
land, Cumberland, Cornwall, Northampton, Stafford, Warwick, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Bedford, and others, indicating the very 
general spread of the worst forms of social disease. The authori- 
ties cited are the Journals of the Statistical Society of London,— 
which has since 1848 appointed committees to investigate the con- 
dition of the poor,—Dr. Lyon Playfair’s Report on the Sanitary 
Condition of Large Towns in Lancashire, the Rev. H. Worsley’s 
Essay on Juvenile Depravity, Rev. J. Clay’s Report on the 
Preston Gaol, and a numerous array of reports by local clergy- 
men, committees, and gentlemen who have made a specialty of 
this subject. The most discouraging and alarming feature is the 
fact that the proportion of crime to population isagreater in the 
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agricultural than in the manufacturing districts, and is increas- 
ing much more rapidly! And let the reader impress it upon his 
mind that it is not my object to simply repeat the old and worn- 
out stories of suffering among the lower orders in England. 
What I would indicate is that within a few years the increase 
of crime and misery has been so disproportionate and so frightful 
as to completely destroy the complacent theories of those who re- 
garded English poverty as simply the inevitable and diminishing 
accompaniment of great wealth and a large population. Pau- 
perism is progressing so rapidly that it is evident that any un- 
usual check to the active development of English capital must 
cause an alarming crisis, and that, under the circumstances of 
the strong moral opposition or social hatred which the ‘‘re- 
spectability” of England has now shown for three years towards 
this country, it is our duty to ascertain fully what basis her Gov- 
ernment has for assuming that dictatorial and insolent tone 
which characterizes so much of its communication with our own. 

In 1840, the number of two thousand four hundred and three 
vagrants or “tramps” were relieved by the City of London 
Union. In 1847, it relieved forty-one thousand seven hundred 
and forty-three. There are about fifty thousand of these regu- 
larly travelling beggars, who are depraved and filthy to an extent 
of which no untravelled American can conceive. Among the 
settled poor employed in manufactures, the so-called “ burial- 
clubs,”’ entitling the parents of a child whose name has been en- 
rolled to a certain sum in case of its death, cause annually 
many thousand cases of infanticide. In one town of thirty-six 
thousand inhabitants, thirty-four thousand one hundred belonged 
to such clubs. ‘Among the poor of Manchester, out of one 
hundred deaths, from sixty to sixty-five are of infants under five 
years old. . . . One man put his child into nineteen clubs.” “A 
GREAT PART of the poorer classes of England,” says Mr. Kay, 
‘are sunk into such frightful depths of hopelessness, misery, 
andeutter moral degradation that even mothers forget their 
affection for their helpless little offspring, and kill them, as a 
butcher does his lambs, in order to make money by the murder, 
and therewith to lessen their pauperism and misery.’’ There 
are at the present day about eight million persons in England 
and Wales who can neither read nor write; and for their educa- 
tion Government allows less than is given by some of our States.* 
Of these poor creatures, very few ever go to church, and a 
frightful proportion have no conception of the first principles of 
religion or morality. Germany, France, and Switzerland are 
incredibly in advance of England as regards education, and, it 


* One hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds per annum was all that was 
actually devoted by Government to schools for children in England a very few 
years ago. I believe that the amount has not been materially increased. 
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may be added, in morality, so far as the masses are concerned. 
‘Behold us,”’ says our author, “ with one of the most pauperized, 
demoralized, and worst-educated people in Europe,”’—he might 
have used the full superlative,—* with the greatest accumulated 
masses in the. world, with one of the most rapidly increasing popu- 
lations in the world; behold us developing our productive powers, 
giving the most tremendous stimulus to our manufactures and 
our population, resolved to turn the North into one vast city, to 
collect there the laborers of the world,—and to leave them without 
a religion.”’ 

It is the great source of complaint with English writers on 
this subject that, notwithstanding the vast amount of private 
benevolence and individual exertion and millions expended, the 
Church of England hardly seems to have reached in any way 
a full fourth—perhaps more—of the entire population. This is 
apparent from the hideous facts every day revealed. Within a 
few months, two clergymen of very strict principles protested 
against the circulation in their parishes of a certain religious 
work by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, which work they regarded 
as entirely too latitudinarian in its tone. The answer was made 
by proving that in their respective parishes only one child in 
seven, and in the other only one in sz, was born in wedlock! 
A Norfolk clergyman stated to the author of the “‘ Letters on Rural 
Districts” that he never recollected an instance of his having 
married a woman who was not either enceinte or had not a child 
before her marriage. Many persons who have heard of, or read, 
incredible accounts of the immorality which prevails in the manu- 
facturing districts or among the cottagers of England, and es- 
pecially of Wales, are under the impression that it is merely a 
relic of a bad old state of society which is gradually disappearing. 
But the truth is, it may almost be said to have first appeared in 
its colossal proportions within a few years; and it needs but little 
reflection to convince the reader that as the poor are more 
crowded together, and as the single-room cottages rapidly in- 
crease, vice must increase with them. For a frightful array of 
facts and figures fully illustrating the startling assertion that 
the so-called social evil, or promiscuous intercourse, has attained, 
on an average, amore alarming and revolting form in England 
than in any other European country,—for instance, France,—I 
refer the reader to the authorities which I have already cited, on 
the one hand, and to the French reports and the Gazette des 
Tribuneauz, on the other, none of which can be accused of sup- 
pressing any thing illustrating crime. I would not willingly 
expose such a source of national disgrace ; but the boldness with 
which England imposes on all the world her superior pretensions 
to piety, purity, and morality has become so preposterous that 
it is time for the world to ascertain to what degree this Britannia, 
who undertakes the conversion of all the heathen abroad, has 
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taken care of her own heathen at home. The intolerable arro- 
gance and marvellous complacency with which ninety-nine British 
writers in a hundred have criticized American manners and morals 
among all classes, not to speak of those of France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, ‘‘and the rest of mankind,” render the in- 
vestigation at least interesting. And, as it is very nearly con- 
nected with the question whether England is on the verge of a 
social crisis, I cannot conscientiously omit it. 

The reader who has, like myself, examined with a little care 
the reports of a great number of cases of crime in different coun- 
tries, with a view to educing the laws according to which they 
originated or received a reculiar form, has certainly realized 
that a knowledge of the mode of life,—that first condition of in- 
vestigation by a detective,—whether of an individual or of a class, 
leads to very extraordinary results. Of certain crimes a ma- 
jority of cases are detected; of others a majority of those who 
commit them are, sooner or later, publicly punished; of others 
very little is ever heard, especially when they inflict no direct 
injury on the persons or property of those not concerned in their 
commission. (Guided by these laws, and bearing very strictly 
in mind \the manner of life of the mass of the poorest persons in 
Italy, France, Spain, or Germany,—the size of their houses, the 
degree to which they use separate rooms, and the indications 
afforded by the general character of their vices as expressed in 
forms which are seldom deemed worthy of a place in statistics,— 
we arrive at a very melancholy conclusion as regards England. 
By comparison with other countries, it appears clearly from the 
mass of British reports that the national and peculiar crime of 
England is the transgression of the laws of chastity within the 
nearest degrees of consanguinity. Germany, Russia, and Scan- 
dinavia may dispute even with England precedence as to drunken- 
ness; there are districts in central Italy which rival her in 
murder; it is possible, though not probable, that infanticide is 
relatively as common with the poor in China as among the manu- 
facturing operatives with their burial-clubs in Manchester; but 
there is no shadow of exaggeration in the statement that, as re- 
gards violating the precepts of Leviticus chapter xviii. verses 
9, 10, 11, &., England maintains not only a pre-eminence in 
crime over every other nation in the world, but one in which the 
disproportion is most extraordinary and astounding. Those who 
would be certain that this startling assertion as to the moral 
condition of merry England is well founded may consult Mr. 
Kay’s book, where he will find scores, I do not say of single in- 
stances, in illustration, but of masses of instances, almost too 
revolting for belief,—if any thing can seem revolting to those 
who realize the manner in which, every day, farm-laborers are 
being packed more closely, all over England, to give capitalists 
luxurious room. ‘The facts of these crowded bedrooms, in all 
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parts of England and Wales,” says our author, in this connection, 
‘are much too horrible to be alluded to. Nor are these solitary 
instances; but similar reports are given by gentlemen writing in 
ALL parts of the country. ... Adultery is the very mildest form 
of the vast amount of crime which is every year engendering 
from the crowding of the cottages.”’ 

Disease, poverty, starvation, nakedness, ignorance, and bru- 
tality have, of course, been developed in all their extremes 
among people so unutterably wretched. Yet, strange to say,— 
until we learn all the facts,—the law of Malthus does not apply 
to them. Vice and poverty, according to this political econo- 
mist, are necessary and salutary checks upon over-population, 
and, therefore, the necessary conditions of virtue and wealth. 
But in England, where government cannot or dare not legislate 
for the whole, “ Private Benevolence,” that unconscious fiend in 
angel form, steps in, and, with the aid of poor-law relief, just 
enables misery to live and grow. For it is not the least alarm- 
ing feature of poverty in England that the law of Malthus is 
Not there suffered—as among our own Indians—to have its way. © 
Children, however begotten, are at least kept alive till they can 
spin cotton. The result has been, of late years, an incredible 
fertility of births in spite of the extremest poverty; and the 
numbers of the population are enlarged in proportion as mo- 
rality is destroyed, notwithstanding the apparent paradox that 


their means of subsistence are diminished “by the increasing 
competition of their increasing numbers.” Such is, in the 
opinion of every honest English writer who knows his country, 
the true condition of the laborer everywhere in his native land 


‘¢A laborer in Christian England, 
Where they cant of a Saviour’s name, 
And yet waste men’s lives like the vermin’s, 
For a few more brace of game! 


*¢ When pack’d in one reeking chamber, 
Man, maid, mother, and little ones lay, 
While the rain patter’d in on the rotting bride-bed, 
And the walls let in the day, 


“We quarrell’d like brutes; and who wonders? 
What self-respect could we keep, 
Worse housed than your brachs and your pointers, 
Worse fed than your hogs and your sheep? 


‘‘Our daughters, with base-born babies, 
Have wander’d away in their shame: 
If your misses had slept, squire, where they did, 
Your misses might do the same. 


‘‘Can your lady patch hearts that are breaking, 
With handfuls of coals and rice, 
Or by dealing out flannel and sheeting 
A little below cost price?’’* 


* Rev. Charles Kingsley, in ‘‘ Yeast: A Problem.” 
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But 7s there a remedy for all these evils? There is at least 
all the material wherewith to work full reform. England, with 
all her millions, says a writer, might fully feed her children, 
and is even capable of becoming a grain-exporting country. 
With her iron, coal, and labor, she might maintain in prosperity 
millions more. With full elective franchise, and the removal 
of the obstacles imposed by the privileges reserved for her aris- 
tocracy, the people, guided by their Brights and Cobdens, would 
soon find or force a way to a well-organized system of ex- 
changes. But with one person in seven a pauper, without edu- 
cation for the mass, with only one man in thirty or forty exer- 
cising the political privileges of a freeman, and with this number 
virtually increased by a vast number of hereditary legislators, 
and a mass of office-holders who are the same as hereditary, 
reform is not possible. Hine tlle lachryme: this is the source 
of tears. 

The thinkers—or pseudo-thinkers—among English conserva- 
tives accept all this evil, as a Southern secessionist accepts 
slavery, as the necessary correlative of great prosperity and 
culture among the higher classes. ‘Like Mr. Hammond, of 
South Carolina, they hold that ‘in all social systems there must 
be a class to perform the drudgery of life; that is, a class re- 
quiring but a low order of intellect, and but little skill, ... the 
mud-sill of society,’ without which you cannot have “ civiliza- 
tion and refinement.” And the unthinking mass of English 
Respectability, accustomed to see poverty, but not accustomed to 
contemplate reform as any thing save latent revolution, are in 
reality quite as averse to any thing like radical changes as the 
sternest conservative. Hence it has come that such a large 
proportion of educated, moral, well-fed Britons sympathize 
heartily with the South, and do so very consistently. It is 
true that for years all England urged emancipation, since it 
gave additional color to the national professions of piety and 
philanthropy, and, what was more, aided thereby directly in 
keeping up dissension in this country, making a feud between 
free-trade and cotton on one hand and our Northern manu- 
factures on the other. It was well managed, this Satanic diplo- 
macy; and a majority was generally found in the Free States 
of America who sided with the South and “ Abolition” England 
to encourage the labor of the latter in. preference to our own. 
The ‘War of Emancipation” came, and, with yells and curses, 
“social” England dashed aside her abolition mask and declared 
her true feelings for her natural affinity, the South. True, the 
British Government is shrewd enough to avoid a casus belli, as 
it always is when the war would inevitably increase her pauper 
element and raise domestic dissensions; but every indication, 
from the mockeries of ‘“‘Punch’’ to the roar of the ‘‘Zimes,” 
shows us that every Englishman who distinctly ranks himself 
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with Respectability feels at his heart that he belongs in reality 
to the ancient order of slaveholders, ‘whose helots are factory- 
operatives or cottagers, and whose friends in America are rebels. 

It is curiously characteristic of the real inhumanity of these 
ci-devant rabid abolitionists, that, within a very few weeks of the 
time at which I write, many of their journals have expressed 
great indignation and alarm at the rapidly-increasing emigra- 
tion to America among their “lower orders.”’ For, with all his 
filth and vice and misery, the English pauper is needful to 
‘“‘Respectability,”’ and Pharaoh cannot afford to let the children 
of bondage depart. With what sweet caresses has English 
‘“‘ Respectability” of late received Garibaldi, that he might be 
kept out of the hands of the Radicals and the remotest possi- 
bility of a Moses arising for the people be taken away! Yet a 
day must come when there will be a change, and when the English 
laborer and mechanic—at present the most oppressed wretches 
in Europe—must be set free by reform, or free themselves amid 
the blood and flames of a new revolution. Those who saw the 
evil coming aforetime were reviled as “radicals;’ but, in 
these latter days, men who are no radicals have shown that the 
Evil is careering with thunder speed along; and the French 
before their great carnival of blood were not excited more 
assiduously by representations of their melancholy condition 
than are the English poor of the present day by “ incendiary” 
tracts and teachings. All of this is known to those who govern 
in England; and, as they are clear-headed men of healthy race, 
they face the danger boldly. When there is war, or rumor of 
war, they cast forth millions, and are brave and fierce; when a 
nation which, like our own, could shake their whole social 
fabric into ruin by six months of non-intercourse and war on 
commerce, dares to touch but a hair of the lion’s mane, there 
comes a bounce and a roar, or, if need be, a blow, and the 
intruder shrinks alarmed back to his retreat. 

And yet it is all “bounce.” “The British lion becomes 
lamblike enough when trade with us is placed in jeopardy by 
his previous roarings. When the Brazilian minister retired 
from London most unexpectedly, in consequence of a most dis- 
graceful outrage perpetrated by the British Government against 
his Government, there followed within twenty-four hours a change 
of tone in Parliament and the British press on Brazilian affairs, 
which was a strong remifider that Brazil was one of the best 
customers for English manufactures.’’ I do not say that John 
Bull is a coward: on the contrary, he is probably the bravest 
incarnation of a race the world ever saw. But old Fuller has 
told us that he had needs be bold who will pluck flowers on the 
brink of hell; and England culls the garland of wealth and 
renown in these days on the verge of an abyss which might 
appall the most desperately brave. We at least here in Ame- 
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rica—fighting for the truth and for freedom, with humanity and 
light. on our side, and naught save incarnate devildom and 
slavery against us—need not fear any result, whatever tempo- 
rary misfortunes may overtake us. Still less need we endure 
any humiliation, or any aid, direct or indirect, to our enemies, 
from a nation which we can by vigorous resistance cast into 
dire and bitter need. In, any case, it is the duty of our editors, 
authors, and politicians to examine more closely into England’s 
extraordinary social disorders. It is evident that there are in 
Great Britain some millions of the better class of peasantry 
small farmers, or mechanics,—people as yet free from vice,— 
who are in daily danger of becoming paupers, and who wish to 
emigrate. These, by proper liberality, may be diverted to our 
own country. Our Government should pay their passages, 
transfer them to the West, and, when there, settle them on 
their homesteads. All this would be less than the Russian 
Government does to settle its lands, since it supplies the 
peasant, on mortgage, with farming-tools and cattle. Should 
the Department of Industrial Bureaus, proposed by Mr. G. 8. 
Orth, of Indiana,* ever be adopted as a grand feature of our 
national policy, we cannot fail to realize that not in an invi- 
dious, but in a truly noble and philanthropic, sense, England’s 
weakness may be turned to America’s strength. 


* In this great practical scheme, the different bureaus of Immigration, 
Mining, Freedmen’s Affairs, and Agriculture (to which I would add a bureau 
of Transit, as well as of Education), were admirably adapted to aid each 
other, and greatly simplify much Government business. We have thus one of 
the first indications of the awakening of that great industrial policy which is 
the inevitable result of free labor. 
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RAIN AND UMBRELLAS. 
(TRANSLATED FROM ‘‘ESQUISSES HISTORIQUES DE L’ARMK&E FRANGAISE.’’) 


‘Le sage doit braver les préjugés nuisibles 4 la santé.”—H1procrare. 


EpvucateD in the precepts of Say, of Malthus, and of Smith, 
initiated into the secrets of the most celebrated economists, the 
French officer sees every minute his theories of government 
overturned by powerful cduses which clash against and destroy 
his best-laid plans. 

Men always praise the Spartan and his black broth, Aristides 
and his poverty, Cincinnatus and his garden. All that is doubt- 
less very fine; but if the most frugal Spartan had been garrisoned 
at Tours or at Saumur, he could not have resisted the attractions 
of an agreeable evening party or of a good supper; if Aristides 
in place of his modest tunic had been obliged to wear the dress 
of Schwartz or of Triboust, his poverty, noble as it was, might 
have brought him to Sainte-Pélagie; and even good Cincinnatus, 
if he had lived at the present day, would have listened to the 
offers of the Roman Senate, and preferred the prose of an easy 
carriage to the poetry of his plough. 

I made these reflections while 1 concealed myself in my cloak, 
weighed down by the torrents of rain which beat upon me on 
every side. Being obliged to glide along the houses in order to 
escape the flow of a large stream which rolled into the street, 
I received in the corners of my hat, and felt trickle on my 
shoulders, the muddy current which washed the roofs and gutters. 

Around me flitted to and fro, like fantastic apparitions, um- 
brellas of all forms and colors,—the large green family umbrella, 
stretching out its long arms; the coquettish brown umbrella of 
the young woman, with whalebones modestly curved; the ancient 
umbrella of the housekeeper; the yellowish umbrella, tattered 
like an old tri-colored flag; the mystic umbrella of the devotee; 
the skeleton-like umbrella, without color, without cover, and with- 
out supports; the presumptuous and flaunting umbrella of .the 
young clerk which tears in passing the feeble umbrella of the 
tenant; the shrivelled, patched, and re-turned umbrella: in short, 
there were no umbrellas which did not let fall on the way their 
cold tears on my head and face. 

“‘ And why,” cried I, “should not an officer have an umbrella? 
Usage alone compels him foolishly to brave the moisture of the 
atmosphere; for I do not know a single regulation which has 
proscribed the simple shield which the citizen holds over his 
head.”’ 

It is, then, to usage—I should rather say to prejudice—that an 
officer sacrifices his dress and his health. * * * And why is it? 

Vou. II.—2 
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We can preserve our stockings by covering them with boots; good 
gloves, well lined, may spread a comfortable glow over our hands; 
a woollen vest may softly press upon our bodies; a wig or a toupet 
may cover our heads and console us in our forlorn state; and yet 
we may not defend our hats from the storm, but may see them 
disfigured and lose forever their delicate contour; our epaulets 
may turn pale, our clothing may be wrinkled, by the biting of 
the rain. But it is no longer any thing but barbarism and a 
folly. 

A inite citizen, whose old clothes all together are barely 
worth an old pair of epaulets, walks gravely along under his 
dome of taffeta; and shall we, who scatter everywhere our yearly 
income, blush to shelter ourselves under the wings of an umbrella? 

This is the old homage which the self-love of the soldier yields 
to the broken-down customs of a not very remote period, when 
external forms were honored; and it is hardly worthy of young 
military France thus to sacrifice itself to traditional prejudices. 

Officers under the old system had umbrellas and tents; but 
the Revolution did away with tents, and on the march to Kaiser- 
Lauterns Hoche made the Army of the Moselle throw to the 
wind their temporary shelter-tents. With the tents, swept away 
by ridicule, disappeared also the harmless umbrellas, The um- - 
brella, offspring of the tent, was in its turn despised by the 
soldier, who connected the idea of sybaritism with a most simple 
and most natural act,—that of preserving oneself from injury. 

The English officers are wiser than we: they put in one bundle 
a sword, a parasol, and an umbrella; and yet no gentleman ever 
thought of doubting the courage of the companions of Welling- 
ton. On this point let us be English: let us arm ourselves with 
umbrellas, and remember that we are permeable citizens, as well 
as soldiers. ' 

“It’s all over with France,” some old soldier will cry out, “if 
officers adopt the umbrella! I have encamped without tents, 
having marched bare-headed under the scorching sun of Spain 
and through the wet marshes of Holland; and I have returned 
covered with laurels and rheumatism. Imitate me.” 

Alas! we cannot imitate you, glorious relic of a great empire; 
but, if our country calls, be sure we will put our old umbrellas 
in their cases, and will depart bare-headed and without tents, and 
will march cheerfully from North to South, from East to West; 
but, since the Holy Alliance gives some peace to the people, let 
us have our umbrellas. 

Otherwise, it needs as much courage for an officer to protect 
himself with an old umbrella in the midst of one of our gibing 
cities, as to go without tents on the fields laid waste by war. 
What is there, in short, more terrible than ridicule? . What army 
in France can be compared with it? and what men are bold 
enough to brave it? 
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Be assured, these officers covered with umbrellas have a bold 
spirit; and they would display their bravery sword in hand in the 
face of the enemy, as they now display it before happy grocers 
under the cloth balloon of an old umbrella. 

The cloak is, doubtless, a useful garment; but its principal part 
is to combat the cold; and if it is used as a shield against rain, 
it should be only on a journey or on rare occasions. Besides, the 
cloak is a bitter enemy of the epaulet: it binds it in a horrible 
manner; it twists it, tarnishes and breaks it so badly and so often 
that the poor thing can never regain its former comeliness. But 
the greatest inconvenience of the cloak is the forlorn state in 
which it leaves the unhappy hat, the most marked and most dis- 
tinguishing ornament of an officer. 

We judge of women by seeing their gloves and stockings alone, 
—of an officer by his hat, by his head-dress. In fact, the account- 
ant, the officer of a company, the gambler, the lover, the lounger, 
the school-master, the navvy, all have hats which differ from each 
other in shape and position. The vulgar do not always know 
the intimate relations which exist between the curves of these 
head-dresses, the direction of the corners, or visors, Kc. &c. But 
the practised eye of the soldier cannot be deceived; and I know 
a goodly number of expert military men who would say to an 
officer, ‘Show me your hat, and I will tell you who you are.” 
Has Europe forgotten the magic little hat of the Emperor ?* 
Has not America sent us her bolivars, her quirogas? Has not 
Spain hurled beyond the Pyrenees her historic cocffures? Then, 
too, the many-shaped cap of the Italian harlequin, that moral 
father of Mayeux and of Robert Macaire,—does it not prove that 
the hat is the man? What misery, then, is it to feel large drops 
of rain falling on one’s hat, of seeing it sink in little by little, 
then change its character and take, in puckering, odd and ridi- 
culous shapes! When one is exposed to the inclemency of the 
rain, he is tempted to seek refuge under the hospitable roof of 
some passing umbrella and to intrust himself to the convoy of 
some sly grisette. 

The most savage hordes and the most civilized societies alike 
have never refused their soldiers the right of protecting them- 
selves from the violence of the wind and the seasons. In the New 
World the Spaniards found the Americans armed with bows and 
arrows, and parasols made of the skins of wild beasts, imitated 
afterwards by the solitary Robinson Crusoe. The Roman soldiers 
protected their heads with helmets of metal, and still further 
with bits of leather put together to make a covering; and they 
called this defensive armor galea. Virgil, speaking of the 
Macedonian laborer who will some day find upon the battle- 


* Napoleon I. 
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field of Philippi javelins eaten with rust, adds that his rake will 
also strike against the galeas :— 


‘Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanes.”’ 


The helmets of the barbarians who overthrew the Roman 
Empire were surmounted with light umbrellas in the form of 
wings and horns. All the nations of antiquity went even farther, 
and, not content with preserving themselves from the rain, kept 
a comfortable moisture on their shoulders and ears by putting 
under their helmets caps'of wool or of felt, or, still better, by 
lining their head-pieces with sponge, or some other elastic and 
soft material. 

Let us not, then, be more Roman than the Romans; let us act 
like thé warriors of the old republic, who knew how to be soldiers 
on the battle-field and citizens in the forum; let us put on the 
cuirass before the enemy, but during our holidays let us dress 
ourselves in the ample robe of the Athenian. 

The Middle Ages, chivalrous as they were, had also their in- 
struments of war, their helmets and their breastplates; but they 
did not despise, in the delights of peace, the soft hood and the 
light cap with its floating plume, the velvet corselet with its loose 
knots, and the open-work collar. * * * * * 

When the battle-cry sounded, the knight cast off the fine clothes 
of the chateau; and it was the hand of his mistress which armed 
him for the war. ‘With her delicate white hands the lady began 
to tie and fasten the cords and straps. But think how patiently 
the knight submitted to this favor: he could not have wished 
already to have won the victory, because he would have lost that 
sweet mark of intimacy from her on whom he lived.”* Let us 
conspire, then; let us conspire against prejudice. Let us adopt 
the umbrella; let us adopt the surtout in,the great garrison towns, 
at Metz, at Strasbourg, at Lyons; but let myriads of military 
umbrellas circulate before the decorated warriors of the Empire, 
and, if puns chance to rain upon us, let us open our umbrellas 
and be philosophers. 


* Romance of Don Florés de Grace. 
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REORGANIZATION. 
BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL C. W. TOLLES, A.Q.M. 


ALTHOUGH no measures have yet been adopted by Congress 
for a thorough revision and reconstruction of our military sys- 
tem, some comprehensive scheme is expected not only by the 
army, but also generally by the people. Nothing is more 
common than the remark, among all classes of citizens, that 
after the war is finished a large army must become a permanent 
institution. An immediate requirement for it will exist, it is 
thought, in the necessity of maintaining tranquillity in the South; 
while many anticipate that the United States will hereafter be 
constrained to become a great military Power, for the purpose of 
defending itself from aggression, or perhaps of carrying its prin- 
ciples and policy to the portions of the continent adjoining its 
northern and southwestern frontiers. Without entering into 
these speculations, it may be assumed, we think, as a generally 
accepted necessity and a universal desire that our regular army 
should be materially enlarged, and organized on the most effi- 
cient system. Our civil war has effected a great change in the 
public sentiment in relation to the army. While, previously, 
the existence of an army at all had been only tolerated as an 
unfortunate necessity,—while all exponents of popular thought 
had persistently urged that ours is essentially a peaceful nation, 
needing no military enthusiasm and no military organization,— 
while we had been warned’ innumerable times of the dangers to 
republics resulting from standing armies, as exhibited in ancient 
history,—and while the possibility of any use for a large mili- 
tary force had been scouted,—now, on the contrary, the vocation 
of the soldier has come to be considered as the most honorable a 
man can adopt during our national crisis, the advantages of mili- 
tary instruction and accumulated materials for war are admitted, 
the propriety of vigorously maintaining a system which may be 
expanded, when occasion demands, into the full measure and 
complement of a vast army, is acknowledged. It is even under- 
stood that the case of turbulent, centralized, conquering Rome 
is not applicable to the federated United States, with their 
diverse interests guarded by nearly fifty independent govern- 
ments, with the General Government directly responsible to the 
people throughout the extent of the land, with no possibility of 
a revolution, or the transformation of the Government and the 
destruction of our institutions, whatever the army might do. 
This is, perhaps, the most wonderful discovery of all; for it is 
an overthrow of all the trite dogmatism of schoolmasters, ora- 
tors, professors, divines, and statesmen, reiterated for nearly a 
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century with the same unction and received with the same 
passive acquiescence. 

But the question of the numerical force of our standing army 
in the future—though the one most apparent to general con- 
sideration, and therefore the most discussed—is really of trifling 
importance in comparison with others. The great subject for 
reflection is the nature of the military system which should be 
adopted and become our method of operation and means of reli- 
ance in future conflicts. The Mexican War convinced those 
who were in a position to form a judgment, that the existing 
system was inapplicable and inefficacious to operations of any 
extent; that it involved confusion, enormous expense, and delay, 
and was unreliable both for administrative accuracy and for the 
creation of armed forces adequate to emergencies. So insignifi- 
cant was the contest, however, and so complicated with political 
interests, that the lessons were never applied in any practical 
manner. Now they have been repeated on a grander scale. We 
have seen a civil war, which might have been ended in a year 
under a proper military system, continue for three years in all 
its immense proportions, with its vast expenditure of life and 
treasure. We have seen volunteers called out for a variety of 
terms of service, the militia mustered, abortive attempts at conscrip- 
tion, high bounties, great frauds, extravagant consumption of ma- 
terial, derangement of production, commerce, and currency, and 
a burdensome public debt,—all the results of the non-existence 
of a comprehensive, uniform, operative military system. The old 
theory of a small standing army, with a contingent reliance on 
the militia and volunteers for exigencies, is exploded; the esta- 
blished regulations for the operation of our military system have 
been proved, in numberless details, applicable only to a state of 
peace, not war; our administrative departments, though they 
have worked with great vigor and efficiency, have been shown to 
need reorganization. No mere patchwork by isolated laws will 
effect the required changes. A general reconstruction is evi- 
dently imperative. 

The details to be considered in any attempt at a new and im- 
proved system are by no means few; on the contrary, they are 
almost numberless; they can be collated only by taking the 
opinions of many officers representing all branches of the service. 
We will endeavor to enumerate some of them under the follow- 
ing heads :— 

Ist. The relations of the army to the Government. 

2d. The strength and internal constitution of the army. 

3d. The army in its relations to the people. 

4th. The staff. 

5th. The administrative departments. 

Under our Constitution and the acts of Congress, the Presi- 
dent is the head of the army, and the Secretary of War the 
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head of its administration. In practice, nearly all matters per- 
taining to changes in the constitution of the army are considered 
in the military committees of Congress, either on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of War, or on the private sug- 
gestions of persons connected with the service. The laws make 
no provision for ascertaining the sentiments of the army by any 
recognized exponents. The absence of such a provision is pro- 
bably the reason why reforms, desired for the last twenty years, 
have never been enacted, and why the various statutes passed 
from time to time, particularly since the commencement of the 
civil war, have been without method, have been applicable only 
to particular evils or deficiencies, and have in some features 
been absurd, or partial, or oppressive. Take, for instance, the 
laws creating additional aides-de-camp, fixing the staffs of army 
corps, and depriving officers of half their pay and allowances 
when on leave. Under a well-arranged system, aides-de-camp 
would have been provided in a proper manner, and the abuses 
which followed the statute could not have occurred. The staffs 
of corps would also have been similarly provided, and the injus- 
tice to valuable officers, now resulting from every disorganization 
of a corps, would have been avoided. Under a proper system, 
also, all the officers of the army would not be obliged to suffer 
because a small proportion have avoided their duty and lounged 
around the streets of Washington. We cite these merely as 
passing examples. What is needed is some recognized method 
by which can be proposed to the President, for submission to 
Congress, first, a law for such a general improvement of our 
system as may seem necessary, and then, every year, such par- 
ticular variations or additions as circumstances may suggest. 
To effect this, the army should be constantly represented by 
boards or committees of officers, established by law, and with 
functions similar to the committees in the French system.* 


* The French Consultative Committee of the Infantry has the following func- 
tions, as stated by Vauchelle (Cours d’ Administration Militaire) :— 

To examine and discuss, according to the references made to them by the 
Minister of War, all the questions relating to the constitution, organization, 
service, discipline, clothing, armament, régime, and administration of the troops 
of the arm. 

To make a summary of the reports of the inspectors-genera. upon the dif- 
ferent parts of the service. 

To fix, according to the proposals of the inspectors, the table of promotion 
by choice for the grades of superior officers. 

To give an opinion upon each of the matters which may be referred to 
them. 

The committee is composed of seven generals of division and one military 
intendant. The Minister of War can authorize other general officers, who 
have been charged with the general inspections, to take part in the labors of 
the corhmittee. 

A superior officer, belonging to the ‘‘ Etat-Major,” is attached to the com- 
mittee as secretary, but without a voice. 

The duration of the sessions is six months,—from the 1st of January to the 
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Each of the three arms should be represented, and their inte- 
rests, considered separately and in their relation to each other, 
receive full attention and exposition. Such committees, changing 
their personnel by some rule disconnected with the changes in 
the political administration of the country, keeping themselves 
fully informed on all improvements abroad, and constantly in- 
specting the operation of our own system in all its departments, 
could, from year to year, suggest to the President measures which 
would become parts of a homogeneous, harmonious, and compre- 
hensive system, in place of the isolated enactments now sporadi- 
cally passed by Congress. 

A second subject in the first classification of topics is one con- 
cerning which it is obvious that some fixed system of operation 
should be established, viz.: the regulation of appointments into 
the army, or the advancement of officers already connected with 
it into positions out of the ordinary routine of promotion, when 
opportunity is offered by an increase of the forces, or any other 
method. It is not too much to say that, under the present pre- 
dominance of political influence in army appointments, every 
officer feels that he has no security for his relative position in 
regard to rank. However assiduous and efficient he may be, if 
he does not possess political interest, he cannot be sure that his 
services will meet appreciation and receive acknowledgment ; 
on the contrary, he considers it certain that a junior officer will 
be selected in preference to him, for assignment to a higher rank. 
The effect of this state of things has long been unfavorable, in- 
jurious to the cultivation of pride in the profession, producing 
discontent, and inducing many meritorious officers to resign and 
enter into civil positions. The French have admirably systema- 
tized this matter, and given it definite regulations. Their sys-, 
tem admits, like ours, of advancement both by regular promotion 
and by selection. Starting from the soldier, the methods of ad- 
vancement are fixed through all grades up to that of marshal. 
Thus, a man must serve six months in the ranks before being 
eligible as a corporal or brigadier, then six months to be a sous- 
officer, then two years to be a sous-lieutenant. Pupils of the 
military schools enter at this rank, and all who hold it must 
serve two years to become a lieutenant, two more to become a 
captain, four to become a chief of squadron, chief of battalion, 
or major, then three to become a lieutenant-colonel, two to 
become a colonel, three to become a general, and three to become 
a marshal. In actual war, or in the colonial service, the time is 
reduced one-half. The lower grades (sous-lieutenants, lieuten- 
ants, and captains) are filled by seniority or selection in the pro- 
portion of two to one, and in the succeeding grades the propor- 


80th of June; the other six months are devoted to general inspections. The 
other committees have similar powers and duties. 
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tions are equal; in time of war, the latter are all at the disposal 
of the Emperor. All of the higher grades are filled by selection, 
but no one is eligible to such selection except he is in active ser- 
vice, and is borne on the lists for promotion, prepared after the 
general inspectivns, upon the recommendations prescribed by 
law. It appears from this brief statement how carefully the 
rights of officers are guarded, and how strict is the check upon 
the appointing power, in imperial France. How different the 
system from the political favoritism of our republican govern- 
ment! <A proper regulation of the matter could be made by the 
law establishing the committees, as proposed above, by assigning 
to them the duty of making lists yearly of officers adapted for 
selection for positions out of the routine of promotions, in cases 
of necessity. The same law should determine the proportion of 
selections to be made from civil life for appointments to all grades 
of the service, and so regulate them that they shall not interfere 
with the rights of officers already belonging to the army. 

A third thought in this connection is the propriety of perma- 
nent provision for the old age of both officers and soldiers. The 
ingratitude of republics to those who serve them is proverbial. 
In nothing is it more manifest than in the neglect of citizens 
who have rendered military service. Superannuated officers are 
retired on a miserable pittance; old soldiers are discharged, to 
run the risk of starvation. If disabled in service, both receive 
only scanty pensions. The system adopted in Prussia of reserv- 
ing a portion of civil employments for those who have served in 
the army, is entirely applicable to this country, and would be 
extremely economical. If the custom-houses, post-offices, land- 
agencies, &c. were in part appropriated to disabled and superan- 
nuated officers and soldiers, instead of demagogues and political 
partisans, the treasury would be relieved of considerable burdens, 
and justice be shown towards those who are now left to suffer 
from neglect and privation. 

We pass to the second class of topics, viz.: the strength and 
internal constitution of the army. The numerical force to be 
hereafter maintained is a matter of which Congress will be able 
to judge when the war approaches a termination; and we refrain 
from any suggestions on the matter. 

The most prominent subjects for consideration by our legisla- 
tors in providing for an enlarged permanent national force will 
be those connected with the construction of a system adapted to 
peace as well as war; one which will not burden the country 
with its support, nor make too much-demand on it for men, when 
no hostile portents appear in the horizon, but which can be easily 
expanded, on the appearance of danger, to any desired propor- 
tions; one which will be consonant with the peculiarities of our 
institutions and the pursuits of our people; and, finally, one 
which shall properly harmonize the interests of the General and 
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the State Governments, so that the latter shall always co-operate 
with zeal in sustaining the system, and the former be precluded 
either by mismanagement or treason from diverting the army 
to illegitimate uses. A very wide field for reflection and discus- 
sion is opened by the suggestion of any changes from our present 
imperfect and inadequate system, considered in the relations just 
intimated. We must not, in any attempt at reorganization, copy 
servilely any foreign system; we must have a representative 
army,—representative of American ideas and habits, with an 
American system of discipline, instruction, and administration. 
All changes in the armies of foreign Powers which with them 
are improvements are not applicable to us. There is, perhaps, 
rather too strong an inclination to transfer bodily French ar- 
rangements into our service; whereas, really, many things ex- 
pedient for the centralized Government of France and for the 
systematized distribution of its army into subdivisions, divisions, 
and arrondissements, are inexpedient for use with us, whose 
country is so much more extensive, with its numerous self-govern- 
ing States and Territories, and whose policy will never be to con- 
centrate in time of peace large bodies of troops in any locality. 
The first thought that arises in connection with the mainte- 
nance of a considerable permanent army refers to the method of 
recruiting. No disagreement in opinion exists as to the ineffi- 
cacy and objectionableness of the method hitherto in use. The 
United States and England are the only Powers which rely on 
enlistments stimulated by bounties, and they also are the only 
Powers which have experienced difficulty, though offering large 
inducements, in obtaining men,—the only ones which have had 
armies not representative of their population, and which have 
failed to secure general sympathy for the interests of the military 
profession. . In both countries—orm account of the importance 
of the industrial interests, and of the number of citizens devoted 
to the higher classes of pursuits—conscription has been imprac- 
ticable. In our country, evidently, it will be most difficult. 
Some intermediate system between conscription and the old 
method of enlistment must be devised, which shall render the 
support of the force incumbent on the people, distribute among 
them the requisitions for men in a way not objectionable, and at 
the same time make the army representative, and secure for the 
ranks a better class of soldiers than mere mercenaries, or out- 
casts, or men who have failed, through vice or indolence, in other 
pursuits. The army must not be regarded as a mere cess-pool. 
The military profession must be esteemed as a proper resort for 
our young men, presenting to them advantages equal to any 
other, both as regards the means of life and the opportunity of 
attaining eminence. The army must be cherished with pride as 
a valuable portion of the national existence. Its officers must 
not be viewed, as heretofore, with a lingering jealousy as a 
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favored and exclusive class, but must be in sympathy with the 
people, and the people be in sympathy with them. 

These results have been reached in France by the system of 
conscription, coupled with the opportunity for promotion from the 
ranks, and the facility of education afforded to youth who desire 
to adopt a military life, to the children of those who have been 
killed in the service, &e. We do not consider ourselves com- 
petent to suggest a plan by which similar results can be obtained 
in this country; but it would seem, in the first place, that military 
schools should be established, which should be accessible to the 
people, and, in the second place, that a scheme should be devised 
by which the States should be held responsible for furnishing 
yearly a proportionable contingent of recruits. The system of 
bounties should be abolished, and the regular pay fixed at such 
a figure that. the army can compete with farms and workshops. 
Opportunity should be given to all who wish to enter the service 
as an avocation to do so. Fixed rules of promotion should be 
made, so that every one shall be fully aware exactly what will 
be his chances of advancement. An equally reliable system of 
brevets carrying pay with them (so much neglected during the 
present war, notwithstanding the promises given) should also be 
established, so that officers shall not grow gray as lieutenants 
and captains. Lists of honor should be made of meritorious 
soldiers, and rewards accorded them. Finally, all matters re- 
lating to the army should go through military channels and be 
decided by military authorities, so that the workings of the 
system shall not be constantly disarranged by the interference 
of political agencies. 

The next matter of prominent importance is the devising of a 
method for passing from the peace to the war footing. A re- 
serve of men should always be at command, to be called in without 
the offer of large bounties, when it is necessary to prepare for 
hostilities. Any well-arranged system would include this pro- 
vision: yet in ours it has been entirely wanting. Our readers 
are doubtless aware of the arrangements made for this by the 
European Powers. The most usual is to hold the soldier bound 
for a certain number of years of service, ranging from seven to 
fifteen, a portion of which he spends in the ranks, and, being then 
allowed to return home, he is held liable to recall during the re- 
mainder of the term. In Austria this system is pursued so 
strictly that the clothing and accoutrements of a soldier of the 
reserve are kept in a magazine, ready for his use should the 
Government recall him. In this country such a system of re- 
serves is not, perhaps, practicable: it certainly cannot be enforced 
without too much interference with social and industrial life. 
But, should the States be required to furnish yearly contingents, 
the surplus of men beyond the number needed for actual service 
could be organized for instruction and drill at stated periods, so 


‘ 
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that should they be wanted they would be immediately capable 
of performing their duty efficiently. Some pay and allowances 
might be given them while engaged in their exercises. 

Without proceeding beyond these general suggestions, we - 
pass to the third classification,—the relations of the army to the 

eople. 

The militia system, as originally constituted, was well designed 
for the purposes intended. Our ancestors had been familiarized 
with its operation in England, where it served as a resource for 
the suppression of internal troubles, and for repelling invasion. 
For such uses, in the early stages of our national existence, it 
would have been adequate, if called on. It would be useful still 
for the first-named, but for the second entirely nugatory, as the 
appliances of warfare have attained too high a degree of perfec- 
tion to be encountered by any undisciplined body of citizens. 
But the system, whatever its merits, has fallen into almost entire 
desuetude. It no longer serves as a reserve, or rather auxiliary, 
for the national force, except in some special cases like the or- 
ganized regiments of the large cities, which have rendered such 
valuable services during the present conflict. What is now 
needed is not a general, and therefore negessarily non-enforced, 
system, but a special provision for the constant maintenance of 
organized, uniformed, equipped, and disciplined bodies of troops 
in the different States, formed out of the mass of citizens liable 
to perform military service. Such a revised system can only be 
constituted by the co-operation of the General Government with 
the States. If the suggestions made above should be incorporated 
into any general plan, the Government would always have at its 
disposal a number of officers not serving with troops, who could 
be usefully employed in forming and instructing such organiza- 
tions as have just been indicated, raised in pursuance of the laws 
of the respective States. The latter should give the citizens 
constituting them some pay and allowances. Drills should be 
frequent, and occasional camps should be formed. Army officers 
could also be profitably employed in giving theoretical military 
instruction in schools and colleges. The important sciences con- 
nected with ordnance, military engineering, &c., the principles of 
tactics and strategy, of the organization and administration of 
armies, should be made as familiar as other branches of educa- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding the severe experience of the past three years, 
and all the lessons taught by our want of preparation for the 
great strife now in progress, some may yet question the propriety 
and utility of inculcating a military spirit .n our people, and of 
endeavoring so to organize them as to render the country—as 
is said of Prussia—a vast camp. Our fathers, in forming the 
militia system, were not actuated by any such doubts. We now 
but desire to improve their system and conform it to the advance 
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ment and requirements of the age. It is undoubtedly true that 
all our interests urge the preservation of peace,—that there is 
nothing in our policy which encourages a career of conquest. 
But it is equally true that national military ability does not in- 
cite a people to aggression, any more than athletic vigor tends 
to render a man a prize-fighter. In the present state of the 
world, peace and war are determined, not by the strength of 
armies and navies, but by considerations connected with industry, 
commerce, and the national welfare. The time has passed when 
national antipathies, or differences in religion, or other abstract 
reasons, can involve nations in war. France and England, the 
foes of a thousand years, are now in alliance. The old strife 
between the Christian and the Turk has ceased, never to be 
renewed, and the banners of the Cross and the Crescent have 
waved together in amity. Monarchs ambitious of warlike re- 
nown no longer lead their legions against others equally desirous 
of glory. The cost of war in dollars and cents is almost a de- 
termining consideration. Only self-preservation, or the necessi- 
ties of national honor,—not a mere abstract honor, but connected 
with the policy adopted as a necessity for the national existence, 
—or the good, of the interests which sustain society and govern- 
ment, such as the protection of commerce, or the overpowering in- 
fluence of the law of national expansion, which has existed in all 
history and will exist to the end of time,—only such reasons will 
constrain our country to engage in wars. But it is always possi- 
ble, in the endless changes of history, that war will become a ne- 
cessity for us. ” ; 

Philosophical writers generally concur in asserting that the 
military era of the world has passed away never to return. 
Increasing knowledge, they say, renders men averse to war; 
increasing industrial interests cause them to prefer the pursuits 
of peace; increasing commerce makes uninterrupted intercourse 
a necessity; increasing civilization induces a desire for the culti- 
vation of all those arts with which war interferes. Fortunate 
will it be for the world if the era has arrived when all rights can 
be maintained and all wrongs redressed by negotiation,—when 
liberty will be accorded to all, and the strong will not oppress 
the weak. But the speculations of the philosophers seem to be 
a little premature. M. Comte, author of the famous “ Positive 
Philosophy,” after treating at length of the decadence of the 
military régime, says that ‘‘wars of principle”’ are alone hence- 
forth possible. Since M. Comte wrote, the Crimean and Italian 
wars have been fought, the Polish insurrection, the Danish con- 
flict, and the American civil strife have been opened, and France 
has made her aggressive attack on Mexico,—without mentioning 
the tumults in half-civilized nations like the South American 
States, China, and Japan. Have all these been wars of principle 
only? We are inclined to think that, besides the protection of 
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Turkey, France and England had some practical interests in 
view, connected with East Indian colonization and the control of 
the Mediterranean; that, besides the release of Italy, Napoleon 
had his eye on the annexation of Nice. The truth is that the 
era of peace is far distant. We shall commit no treachery to 
the march of progress in maintaining a complete military prepara- 
tion. On the contrary, as the improvements in the materials of 
warfare have rendered wars less frequent, less bloody, less 
ravaging, less prolonged, and more decisive, so the surest gua- 
rantee for peace is vigilance and the ability for self-protection. 
European Powers are obliged to preserve themselves secure by 
large and exhaustive standing armies. We can accomplish the 
result in part by a moderately small army, and chiefly by the 
general instruction and discipline of our people. 

The remaining topics connected with a reorganization of our 
system, as classified above, will be discussed in another article. 


THE CONFEDERACY THROUGH FRENCH SPECTACLES. 


It was the clever Mr. Joe Miller who first suggested that by 
putting green spectacles on a hungry horse a basket of shavings 
would look like grass and be eaten as eagerly. It is reserved 
for M. C. Girard to perform the same smart trick on his coun- 
trymen hungering after news of the Confederacy ; and, by the aid 
of M. £. Dentu, Libraire-Editeur, he has contrived in this year 
of grace 1864, with the help of a delicate grass-green paper 
cover, to recommend to the innocent, unsophisticated, truth- 
loving public of Paris and France “Les Etats Confédérés 
d Amérique visités en 1863. Memoire adressé & 8. M. Napoléon 
III.” pp. 160.” This pamphlet is very well printed, and is en- 
riched with a neat map, engraved and printed at Paris, in blue 
and yellow, the former serving for the ‘Etats Unis,’’ and stop- 
ping with careful precision on Mason & Dixon’s line and the 
Mississippi and Missouri, the latter generously giving to the 
“Etats Confédérés” all the rest of the map, with a cheap and 
graceful ignoring of any territory in dispute or in undisputed 
possession of the Northern forces. A glance at the map shows 
pretty conclusively the leaning of M. Girard’s mind; and we 
have a vague recollection of his name in connection with a French 
company whose agent was-busily negotiating the purchase of the 
James River Canal at the time of the outbreak of the rebellion, 
—which might account for his interest in behalf of the “ Etats 
Confédérés.” The art and science of lying were never before 
brought to such a pitch as in this pamphlet; and the cool impu- 
dence with which its views and the results of observation of the 
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social condition of the Southern people are submitted to the high 
appreciation of the statesmen of the French Government, may 
instruct us as to the way in which their knowledge is supplied, 
and may furnish us with an instructive lesson as to the likelihood 
of any fair dealing at the hands of such unsympathetic friends. 

M. Girard is very silent as to the mode of his entrance into 
the happy valley of the South, but he gives us the satisfaction of 
a first introduction to Charleston and Beauregard on the 8th of 
July, 1863, and he honors us with Davis’s confidences in relation 
to Vicksburg, Port Hudson, and Gettysburg,—which are only 
proofs of his complete mastery of the truths of rebel military his- 
tory and of his fitness to teach us their social and political state. 

A short sketch of the Confederate Cabinet is given in suc- 
cessive chapters, each of which is dedicated to a Cabinet officer, 
and we learn what was said to M. Girard by Seddons, Mallory, 
Memminger, and their colleagues of the Patent Office and Post 
Office, who must have had leisure to supply their French visitor 
with surprising facts, although he has not had time to secure 
them that fame which he lends to the eloquence of more practical 
men. He gives fresh from the mouth of Captain J. M. Brooks, 
Chief of Artillery of the Navy, an account of his patent rifled 
cannon and its projectiles, all for the benefit of Napoleon; and 
we may leave its merits in his hands, as we know that his theory 
is likely to be as good for us as our practice is for him. The 
Naval Ordnance Works, under charge of Captain Robert D. Minor, 
are described, and reference is made to the main shops in Rich- 
mond, and to the dependencies at Selma, Columbus, Atlanta, 
Charlotte, and Wilmington. A short account of the Government 
Bakery follows that of the Sail and Cordage Works, and is brief 
enough to show that this was not a subject for lengthy eloquence. 
The object, so we are told, of this description of the,public esta- 
blishments is to show that the machinery of government is com- 
plete, and, that done, M. Girard takes flight to higher matters, 
and gives us his views in the perfectness of the new Government, 
and his account of its great advantages. 

We learn that the liberty of the press, as well as that of thought, 
are unlimited in the Confederacy; that there are no laws to restrain 
the press, and no offences can be committed by the public journals; 
that the mere fact of expressing opinions opposed to the existing 
order of things brings no punishment with it; that a private citi- 
zen is never deprived of his liberty on mere suspicion, and that the 
Opposition is entirely made up of disappointed politicians, who 
inspire such senseless outbursts as those of the North Carolina 
party and their organ the “‘Standard,’”’—to whom the severest 
punishment is cold neglect and contemptuous silence. 

M. Girard’s account of the theory of the Federal Government is 
of a piece with the company that he kept, and, as a corollary of his 
reasoning, we learn that those citizens of Louisiana, Tennessee, 
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North Carolina, and Western Virginia who voted against secession 
were in rebellion against their State, and this rebellion was fo- 
mented by the Northern States. His account of the action of 
the border States is charmingly simple; for the voters were told 
that whoever voted against the North would be exiled and ruined, 
while those who refused to vote would be treated as traitors and 
shot down on the spot; that the people voted “la mort dans 
Ame’ the Federal ticket, with a moral reservation; and he 
asks for a universal suffrage to settle the question of the border, 
as Italy asked for it after Magenta and Solferino, so that, the 
frontier-line once fixed, the Anglo-Saxon element may betake 
itself to the North, while the “Latin” element makes itself at 
home in the South. The voice of the people shall first decide 
the fate of Missouri, Kentucky, and Maryland, and, whichever 
way they cast their lot, the non-contents shall be free to seek 
new homes; but Western Virginia will at all hazards be brought 
back to the maternal embraces, or territorial integrity and State 
sovereignty perish together. 

On the 24th of July, M. Gfrard visited Fredericksburg, on the 
invitation of Captain Lewis B. Blackford, who was working with 
a party of topographical engineers, under orders of the (rebel) 
War Department, at a plan of the battle-field. The famous wall 
which gave Jackson his familiar surname was exhibited, with 
lavish praise of the brilliant tactics displayed on the rebel side 
in bringing the Federal forces over to their own destruction. 
The surrounding country, wasted and desolate, showed devasta- 
tion and ruin, and the traces of Federal occupation, fragments 
of tents, blankets, camp-kettles, empty bottles, canned-fruit and 
food boxes, bore witness:to the good living of the Yankee soldiers. 
A vision of Yankee pickets on the other side the Rappahan- 
nock induced,a return to Richmond, and there a visit was paid 
to the naval encampment at Drewry’s Bluff: the spot is better 
known as Fort Darling, although M. Girard assures us that there 
never was a fort near there, but only a sharp cliff, rising some 
eighty feet above the water and commanding the river for three 
or four miles. At the time of the attack in May, 1862, some 
underbrush was cleared away and room made to mount three 
guns, with which the Federal fleet was repulsed in spite of the 
heavy fire that threatened at one time to drive the rebels out of 
their simple defences. Since then Drewry’s Bluff has been con- 
verted into a work of considerable importance, manned by sailors 
and marines permanently encamped there; the stream has been 
more thoroughly barricaded than ever; a deep ravine extends 
from the bar in the river to a creek called Falling Water, just 
above the fort, isolating it on the land side, and making it safe 
from any attack coming from the direction of Petersburg. - The 
fort proper has three heavy rifled guns directed on the river, 
and its outworks commanding the other approaches are strongly 
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armed and fully garrisoned, so that a flect in the stream would 
soon be at their mercy, and a land force could give no help. 

The iron-clad “Richmond” is anchored at the foot of the bluff, 
and within supporting distance; she is a hundred and fifty feet 
long and forty-five wide; her sides are covered with five-inch 
plating, made up of three plates, an outer and inner lining of 
two inches, and an interior inch-thick plate; her armament con- 
sists of four of Brooks’s rifled seven-inch guns, one on the bow, 
one astern, one on each side, the former so placed as to be used 
on larboard or on starboard, and there are, therefore, eight port- 
holes, which can be closed or opened as required; the battery 
is just above the water-line, but the machinery and all else below; 
the hull as seen from above shows an elliptical surface with four 
plane sides at an angle of twenty-five degrees almost, like a roof 
over the battery and main deck. The crew consists of a hundred 
and fifty men all told. At. Chaffin’s Bluff, four miles below 
Drewry’s, on the left bank of the river, there is a still stronger 
defensive work; on the south side of Richmond all the high 
ground is fortified; and on the west and north the fortifications, 
in connection with the fortified post called Winder’s Camp, make 
a perfect line. A consort to the Richmond, called the Fredericks- 
burg, and the New Merrimac, protect the approaches from the 
river side; the Patrick Henry is temporarily in use as a naval 
school, and the Beaufort and Hampton keep up communication 
between the city and its lower defences. ua 

M. Girard was enabled, by the politeness of the President, 
and armed with special letters from Adjutant and Inspector- 
General Cooper, to visit the head-quarters at Orange Court-House. 
A group of four tents included all of General Lee’s immediate 
staff, ‘consisting of a colonel, a captain, and two majors. Major 
Venable escorted M. Girard to the camp of Lieutenant-General 
Ewell, commanding the Second Corps, and to that of Lieutenant- 
General Hill, of the Third Corps. In return for all these 
civilities, M. Girard bears testimony to the admirable condition 
of the troops. Their clothing, food, sanitary condition, and arms 
eall forth his praises. General Lee entertained his guest at 
dinner, and called his attention to the abundant supply of neces- 
saries, even in the marked absence of all luxuries; and he 
kindly informed him that his campaign in Pennsylvania did not 
include in its plans the battle of Gettysburg: that was an 
unlooked-for incident, as his object was to avoid any general 
engagement during the summer, but to outwit the enemy by his 
strategic movements. 

M. Girard then gives his own views of the strength and power 
of the rebel Trans-Mississippi forces under Magruder, and of 
the slight injury inflicted by the loss of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson; and he gives a sketch of Bragg’s movements, which he 


predicts will lead to the evacuation of East Tennessee, and a 
Vou. II.—3 
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suspension of hostilities until spring; and so they did,—with a 
difference. A short view of the Confederate troops, as com- 
pared to those of the United States and of Europe, is slightly 
eulogistic of the well-éducated and wealthy young gentlemen 
who fly to the rebel flag and anticipate the conscription, so 
that even under the last call, including the men between 
eighteen and forty-five, the quotas were filled without waiting 
for the legal formalities, especially in Texas and North Caro- 
lina(!) Virginia, before the President’s call of July 10, had 
raised one hundred and sixty thousand men, and of this force 
eleven thousand five hundred were still unarmed and in reserve. 

A brief account of the operations on the Peninsula instructs 
us in a number of new facts, which may be understood by the 
one simple conclusion that Malvern Hill was a signal victory 
and a glorious termination for the rebels! 

We are told that the Union Army has a fine corps of sappers 
supplied from Maine, where every man is a woodsman; a corps 
of ‘“terrassiers,” all Irishmen, and born with a shovel; and a 
corps of mechanics from the New England States, where car- 
penters and blacksmiths are more numerous than any others, 
and that these non-combatants give the soldier that repose 
which he so much requires before entering on the fatigue of 
battle. The Confederate armies, on the other hand, have 
nothing but a pioneer corps, and all other labor is left for the 
soldiers, so that they have no time for defensive works in their 
campaigns, unless it be here and there a few ditches; while 
their adversaries are so dependent on strong works that at 
Chancellorsville, where they had not time enough for regularly- 
planned defences, they made ramparts out of the bodies of their 
men and horses. 

The number of actions between the opposing forces is not 
known in Europe; and M. Girard enlightens his native readers 
by a statement that up to January 1, 1863, there were on 
record two hundred and fifty engagements, combats, and battles, 
of which two-thirds were Confederate victories. The united sta- 
tistics he gives as follows:— 

Killed 


Confederate { Wounded 
Prisoners 22,169 


102,677 

43,874 

Union 97,029 
Missing 68,213 


209,116 


The number dying from disease in the rebel service is modestly 
put at one hundred and twenty thousand, and that of the Union 
forces at two hundred and fifty thousand. 
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M. Girard does not approve of the system of raids; and he 
tells us that at General Cooper’s, one evening, he heard the 
Governor of North Carolina say that during the numerous 
Northern raids into that State the Union troops carried off, by 
main force, whole families of negroes, but that whenever the 
rebel troops made their appearance the blacks always escaped, 
and sought refuge at their masters’ firesides, but that the Yan- 
kees showed their anger by tearing the “négrillons” (what a 
delicate word for little negro children!) from the arms of their 
mothers, and throwing them into the water, and even drowned 
whole families of negroes who refused to accompany them on 
their marches. The same reliable gentleman—the first magis- 
trate of one of the Confederate States—told the Adjutant and 
Inspector-General that the Yankees exercised similar cruelties 
on the whites; and on a transport full of prisoners, most of 
whom were sick with varioloid, they amused themselves by fast- 
ening them together in pairs,—one well and one sick man,— 
and, “when they were both very ill of this loathsome disease, 
their horrors were ended by being plunged into the water, and 
drowned in the sight of their captors amid their loud huzzahs. 
M. Girard refers any incredulous person to his host as a witness 
on his behalf. 

He also tells us that General Lee recited to him similar expe- 
riences when he was in command at Charleston, and piously 
hoped that the officers opposed to him were not cognizant of 
some of the facts to whith he bears testimony. 

After some well-turned praises of the sacrifices made b 
young and old, men and women, rich and poor, M. Girard tells 
us that Mr. Jefferson Davis himself expressed a preference to 
be governed by the King of Dahomey rather than return to the 
Union; while people, generally, expressed anxiety to be consti- 
tuted a province of the Mexican Empire under French protection, 
—not complimentary to M. Girard’s master, to say the least of it. 
However, he draws the inference that the time is now at hand 
for Napoleon III. to regenerate the New World, as Napoleon I. 
did the Old. He suggests, too, that this task is quite distinct 
from any question of the social position of the black race. The 
four millions of negroes within the Confederacy ask only to be 
delivered from the men of the North, who inspire them with the 
only fear which they know; the ‘“ Black Code” of the South 
secures them all the safety and protection which they require: 
it punishes the murder of a negro more severely than that of a 
white; it prevents the separation of husband and wife, of parent 
and child, unless, indeed, such a separation is expressly re- 
quested by the parties in interest. 

Such is the lesson which M. Girard teaches his imperial 
master as to the condition of the black race in the Confederacy ; 
and he expresses it with moving appeals to look rather to the 
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interests of the eight millions of whites than to the care of 
their four million slaves,—a happy way of suggesting that it 
would not do to look too closely into the truth or falsity of his 
own statements. He makes, however, a solemn and fervent 
appeal to give the people of the South the benefit of the friend- 
ship and alliance of France, that they may be inspired with its 
genius and with that social regeneration which is the constant 
thought of the Napoleons; while the advantages of exclusive 
commerce will be conceded to the French by the Confederate 
States for a longer or shorter period, and to the actual injury 
of the rest of Europe; but if France be the second to acknow- 
ledge the Confederacy, then the inestimable value of all its 
trade will be given to the first best government which does 
come forward. How would M. Girard’s advocacy please his 
Southern friends if his and Jefferson Davis’s ally should prove 
to be the King of Dahomey? 

If the staple of information supplied to the European market 
be like this sample of a Frerth account of the rebellion, who 
can wonder at the adverse opinions that every Union man feels 
and finds abroad? It is, however, one of the compensations of 
the crisis through which we are now passing, that our old 
friends are still fast and firm; and the advocacy of the Union 
in the hands of Laboulaye and Cochin and Gasparin and Mar- 
tin is not likely to suffer by comparison with the statements 


and reasoning in behalf of the rebellion. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS APPLIED TO MILITARY PURPOSES. 


I aM not an inventor. I do not propose to destroy the rebel 
army in Virginia, capture Richmond, or reduce that obstinate 
city, Charleston, with a camera obscura; and I beg you will 
not be misled by the title into the belief that I am about to 
introduce some new and remarkable application of the art to 
war-purposes. 

I simply desire to call attention to the importance and utility 
of photography in conducting military operations, and to the 
successful practical results which have thus far accompanied its 
adoption; leaving to others who may desire to treat of the sub- 
ject, the mere abstract theories of the action of iodides, chlo- 
rides, bromides, intensifiers, and developers. 

For the purposes contemplated in this paper, it is not neces- 
sary to have been born an artist, to have imbibed early in youth 
a taste for high art, or to have been indentured for a term of 
years in a “gallery,” in charge of the plate-cleaning and sweep- 
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ing department. A few practical rules, and an inexpensive ap- 
paratus in the hands of any intelligent practical individual, will 
answer all the needful requirements of military photography. 

I have had before me specimens of photographs, taken by 
self-instructed soldiers, which are highly creditable when the 
circumstances under which they were taken are made known. 
Some of them, it is true, would not draw a crowd around the 
doorway of Brady or Fredericks’s, if exhibited there; but, where 
they were taken, they gathered a larger crowd of interested spec- 
tators —not mere curiosity-seekers—than could be packed around 
blocks on Broadway. ‘The exhibition of a photograph of -a 
fortified hill to be assaulted at daylight on the following morn- 
ing is an object of more than ordinary interest to those who are 
expecting to be participants. 

Everybody knows by this time that an intimate knowledge 
of the character of the country over which an army is operating 
is of vital importance to its commander. On long expeditions 
and marches, photographs of the country—its bridges, fords, 
and defiles—would give a far more correct idea of the ap- 
proaches to an enemy’s position than yards of foolscap reports. 
In sieges, too, for illustrating their progress, the advance of 
saps, the trenches, the enlargement of a breach, as well as in 
the multiplication of maps, orders, and the transmission of intel- 
ligence, the value and importance of photography cannot be 
over-estimated. 

I have photographs, executed in Virginia, illustrating the 
labors of the Army of the Potomac in constructing bridges, 
showing their progress from day to day, and of batteries, re- 
doubts, and maps of the campaigns. I have photographs from 
the Department of the South, illustrating the operations at 
Fort Pulaski and on Morris Island; photographs, also, of the 
operations of the Army of the Cumberland, and in Mississippi, 
of the character and topography of the country over which the 
tcoops have passed. All these have been executed by officers, 
at such times as their duties would permit; and they convey to 
mind, in the most forcible manner, the necessity for a Bureau 
of Photography, to constitute, like the Signal Corps, a most 
valuable auxiliary to the operations of an army in the field. 

The army can furnish, without any increased expenditure, a 
large number of officers who are already fully instructed and 
competent to undertake this service. 

The photographs of the operations of the Allied armies in 
front of Sebastopol, of the operations in India, of camps, 
defiles, and positions of the Sepoys, on exhibition at the War 
Office in London, tell what volumes would inadequately express, 
and teach us how thoroughly our English brethren appreciate 
the value of photography for military purposes. Nor have the 
French been unmindful of its value. During the last campaign 
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in Italy, Louis Napoleon had a photographic train attached to 
general head-quarters, whose fruits now aid the historian and 
adorn the walls of the Tuileries. 

For the multiplication of orders and the transmission of intel- 
ligence, photography may yet acquire a higher degree of im- 
portance in military affairs than has been hitherto conceded. I 
have seen a microscopic photograph not larger than a pin’s 
head, which, when magnified, disclosed the entire Declaration 
of Independence, signatures and all. Such a photograph, for 
instance, of a letter of instructions, or a plan of a campaign, or 
other important information»might be made on the eye-glass of 
a pair of spectacles, or a watch-crystal, or other transparent 
object, and, passing for a mere fly-speck, would elude the closest 
scrutiny of the uninstructed captor. Were commanders in- 
structed by such expedients, there would be little to apprehend 
from any knowledge the enemy might thus acquire. 

There is nothing impracticable in the proposed adaptation 
and organization of a Bureau of Photography. It would be 
alike serviceable in peace, in depicting the progress of public 
works in war. We have scores of invalid and retired officers 
now in service, to whom this duty might be safely confided. 
We have only to apply the means now in hand and already 
made known, to carry on a correspondence or illustrate mili- 
tary operations in a manner which cannot fail to be productive 


of the most satisfactory results. 


“MY WARD.” 
BY A HOSPITAL SURGEON. 


THOSE of us who went to the Italian Opera on the night of 
Thursday, April 18, 1861, will remember the pleasure with 
which we listened to the sweet music of the “Masked Ball,” 
produced, if I mistake not, that night for the first time in Phila- 
delphia, and may also remember that our delight was not un- 
mingled with some feelings of a different nature, in view of 
the scenes and passing events of the day. For my own part, 
I have a very vivid recollection of coming in from a drill in the 
bayonet exercise (in which manly art I may state that I did not 
attain the highest degree of efficiency), and looking at the gay 
spectacle on the stage and in the boxes with almost a doubt as 
to its reality. And, as we came out from the theatre, we were 
greeted by shouts and hurrahs that forcibly reminded us that 
there was something much more real about to be done in the 
outside, every-day world. 
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We stood a few minutes on the Broad-Street steps (I say 
we; for I was with the bright particular star of my then firma- 
ment: alas! she has since proved a wandering star, and, like 
the great Mr. Congreve’s Doris, now “shines elsewhere, of 
course’); we stood and watched a crowd of men,—some ‘of 
them almost boys,—in irregular ranks, tramping down towards 
the depot of the Baltimore Railroad, and cheering as they 
went. That, then, was a regiment; and they were going down, 
under their commander (Colonel Small), to fight the rebels. 
They had no uniforms nor guns; but we understood they would 
get all of those things in good time. And I think we cheered 
too, and went home, and slept more comfortably; for had not a 
whole regiment gone through to the war, and would not the 
foolish rebels soon find that it was all up with them? 

That was my first vision of the war. Now let me speak of my 
second. In a quiet ward of the Pennsylvania Hospital (Penn’s 
Hospital the men that brought him called it), there lay a youth, 
I suppose of twenty or twenty-two years, a German, with light 
hair, and full pink cheeks,—quiet, and almost indifferent to 
what went on around him, but with a rattling in his chest and a 
catch in his breathing that was not pleasing to listen to. That, 
my friends, was one of Small’s regiment, who was stabbed b 
some of the mob of Baltimore on the 19th of April, 1861. The 
cowards had crept into the car in which he sat, and, coming up 
behind him, had stabbed him in the lung before he could turn 
round or speak. He died not very long afterwards; and 
although, unfortunately, I have seen many soldiers die since,— 
of sickness and of wounds, and under many circumstances,—I 
think I shall hear the horrid rattling in that poor boy’s chest 
as long as I can hear any thing in this world. 

War was then a romance to us. Soldiers were gay young 
fellows, who marched briskly, with colors flying, and bands 
playing ‘‘ The Girl I left behind me;” and the surgeons, with 
their green sashes, were looked upon as part of the pageant,— 
perhaps useful, perhaps ornamental,—but neither they nor the 
public had much idea what they really were to do or to leave 
alone. After three years’ fighting, we are willing to give 
romance the go-by, and both doctors and patients take things 
more seriously and more quietly. We have had a slight renewal 
of the old feeling in our veteran volunteer system, but are 
again discovering that very often, though 


‘«« Johnny comes marching home” 


gayly enough, he is not quite so brisk about marching back 
again, and that, on the whole, Johnny would quite as lief creep 
snugly into a general hospital, and be treated for a weak back, 
or a lame side, or some other occult disease or injury, as try 
again the dangers and excitement of the tented field. 
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Our large general hospitals are undoubtedly well organized 
and judiciously conducted; and yet by their very excellence in 
one point of view they have done no little harm in another. 
When they are first filled up after a great battle like Gettys- 
burg or Antictam, any one that goes around among the men 
and questions them will find them making light of their inju- 
ries, and anxious to get back to their regiments. Try the same 
experiment a few months later, and the very same men will be 
found to have assumed a different tone. One man cannot 
endure the weight of a knapsack; another has discovered , that 
the pressure of a belt around his waist causes an alarming 
swelling in his great toe; while a third, who, when his wound 
was fresh, could hardly be kept in bed, can now scarcely crawl 
about the ward with a crutch and a cane. And there is a 
reason for this change. The eloquent Portia tells us that 


‘‘The quality of mercy is not strain’d;” 


but if the benevolent public does not strain its merciful ten- 
dencies, it certainly gives them some hard pulls. Happily, sym- 
pathy and kindness bless the giver as much or more than the 
receiver, or there would have been a great waste of good feeling 
in this war. 

Not but that a great majority of soldiers deserve all and 
more than is done for them. ‘There are brave and gallant 
souls in every battle and in every march; but those that have 
most done for them are the men who serve out their terms in 
hospitals: poor, sick, weak heroes, the amiable public think 
them; ‘‘bummers” and “ scallywags,”’ in the elegant and ex- 
pressive language of the army surgeon. 

Of course, in “my ward” none of these evils exist, or at 
least I flatter myself that it is free from them,—which answers 
every purpose. ‘I'he ladies—God bless them!—think me very 
cruel, sometimes, when they hear of some noble youth having 
been ruthlessly hurried off to his regiment; but I think, upon 
the whole, the men prefer it. They know that if they are really 
ill they will be cared for; and they rejoice in the punishment of 
a comrade whom they believe to have been “ playing off,” as 
they term it. 

My ward-master was a color-sergeant in his regiment, but, 
being severely wounded at Chancellorsville, and disabled from 
making any more long marches, has been transferred to the 
Veteran Reserve Corps, and will have a comparatively easy 
time of it for the rest of his term of enlistment. He is a man 
of quiet ways, and a good deal of dignity withal, and shows no 
pity to loafers or shirkers. I had a patient sent in to me lately 
for that grave disease called “ malingering,” and which the sur- 
geon in charge did me the credit to think I could treat with 
particular skill. This unfortunate had a very bad back, and, 
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though able to walk about for pleasure or amusement, found 
himself quite incapacitated for carrying a musket or performing 
the slightest duty. He wore a shaggy beard, and had long 
teeth like a rat, which he showed, half-ominously, half-depre- 
catingly, when addressed on the subject of his ailment. 

My prescription was absolute rest in bed (his clothes being 
taken away) until his back should be sufficiently rested to enable 
him to work. For fifteen days and fifteen nights did this pef- 
severing invalid keep his couch, maintaining manfully that his 
back was no better. At the end of that time, finding that his 
ward-master was incorruptible, or perhaps that his doctor was 
as obstinate as himself, he discovered that he was able to do 
some duty, and was accordingly let out of bed and set to work. 
He has gone to another hospital since; but his medical descrip- 
tive-list has accompanied him, and I don’t think my long-toothed 
friend will try that dodge again. 

As a set-off to cases of this kind, I can remember many who 
have borne great suffering with equanimity and fortitude, and 
who have taken loss of limb or life with the courage of true 
soldiers. I was relieved from my first service, and ordered to 
a post nearer home, on a cold day in December, and, as I 
stood at the railroad-station, waiting for the up-train in the 
evening, heard myself called by name. I looked around, and a 
soldier offered me his left hand: I could see through the dark- 
ness that his right sleeve was empty. Another pressed after 
him, and gave me his right hand; and I saw that his left sleeve 
was empty. Poor fellows! though strangers before, they had 
fraternized in their mutilation, and had now come to say good- 
bye at the last moment, each declaring, loudly, that I had 
saved his life. I have never heard of either since, but trust 
they have found good wives and cheerful homes to recompense 
their sufferings and hardships. 

What an endless variety of characters flit before us in a hos- 
pital ward! Like the shifting views of the kaleidoscope, we see 
the good and the bad, the beautiful and the repulsive, mingled 
with a large proportion of the commonplace and the indif- 
ferent, passing before us in quick succession. As with cha- 
racters: so with cases, sometimes, whether by chance or in obe- 
dience to some unseen law, a certain bed will always be filled 
with a certain class of injuries. Some beds are fatal: their 
occupants, whether ill or not when admitted, are almost sure to 
die after a few -weeks. One bed will always contain a man with 
a broken leg; and, when one gets well, another will take his 
place. If hospital beds could talk, what curious tales the 
might reveal! ‘There is one bed, in a large suburban hospital, 
on which thousands of women have been delivered: what a 
mass of humanity has drawn its first breath in that small 
space ! 
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Only a few days ago, a regiment from Maine passed through 
Philadelphia, and dropped a certaii number of its members sick 
with camp measles. They were almost all fresh recruits, young 
fellows with rosy cheeks blushing a deeper hue from the cha- 
racteristic eruption of their disease, and wishing most devoutly 
that they were home again once more. Nearly every one had a 
neat little wallet, nearly new, with a modest store of greenbacks, 
some postage-stamps for correspondence with the old folks at 
home, and, lastly, carefully wrapped up and hidden away in the 
inmost pocket, a little picture. O young soldier, keep yourself 
worthy of that bright, gentle face you have left behind you. O 
village maiden, be faithful and true to that brave heart that beats 
for you beneath the dark-blue uniform. “For three years 
or the war:” what suffering to be endured, what bitter pining 
and longing for the old familiar faces, is expressed in those 
words! 

Not that the soldier’s life is always hard or dreary. In the 
tent or by the camp-fire, many a jest, a story, or a song will be 
found to drive dull care away. And even in the hospital the 
amenities of life are not altogether neglected: the fine arts 
flourish in “my ward” in the form of brilliantly-colored prints 
of favorite generals or noted battles, with here and there a ro- 
mantic sketch, ‘Going to the War,” or “‘ Home from the War,” 
in which a gallant officer, with elegant moustache, and magnifi- 
cent epaulets, indulges in a long embrace with a damsel in 
crimson attire, and the very blackest hair and eyebrows. I must 
confess, the soldier’s idea of love-making is rather practical than 
spiritual: neither he nor his girl would care much for the court- 
ship where kissing did not form a considerable part. 

I have often speculated, as a hopeless bachelor may be allowed 
to do, in seeing a young fellow in his best uniform surrounded 
by a bevy of blushing young females, whether their romance and 
little love-affairs were not more genuine and sincere than some 
of the flirtations of our best society. Let me draw two little 
pictures, one from a great English prose writer (De Quincey), and 
the other from an amiable French poet (Casimir Delavigne) too 
little known in this country. The first shows us an English post- 
road as they were before the days of steam,—his majesty’s 
mail-coach stopping to change horses, and a young student, an 
outside passenger, kissing the hand of a beautiful girl by the 
roadside. Hear him describe her himself. ‘The loveliest young 
woman for face and person that perhaps in my whole life I have 
beheld. . . . Out of the darkness, if I happen to call back the 
image of Fanny, up rises suddenly, from a gulf of forty years, a 
rose in June; or, if I think for an instant of the rose in June, 
up rises the heavenly face of Fanny. One after the other, like 
the antiphonies in the choral service, rise Fanny and the rose in 
June, then back again the rose in June and Fanny. Then come 
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both together, as in a chorus,—roses and Fannies, Fannies and 
roses, without end, thick as blossoms in Paradise.” 

Which of us has not known a “Fanny of the Bath road,” 
—young, beautiful, amiable, and good, lovely in character as in 
person, wanting only education to be perfect, and her very 
ignorance, perhaps, adding the charm of greater innocence? 

Take now the other picture, and say, aristocrat, which is the 
more attractive. It is in Rome, an elegant chamber in a rich 
mansion, a bright fire glowing in the open grate and keeping out 
the winter’s cold. A fair child of society sits before the looking- 
glass, while the careful Abigail prepares her toilet for the ball. 
Hear the refrain of the song as she reproves the tardiness of her 
attendant :— 

‘‘Vite, Anna! vite, au miroir! 
Plus vite, Anna! Vheure avance: 
Et je vais au bal, ce soir, 
Chez Vambassadeur de France.” 

She rejects the ribbons her maid brings her; the jewels, how- 
ever, will do; she laughs as by mistake she seizes her rosary 
instead of her necklace; no, no! confession is for to-morrow, to- 
night is devoted to pleasure alone. Oh, the delights of the ball- 
room! the admiration, the bright lights, the rapid, whirling waltz! 
But she must make haste, or Laura will dance with him first. 
At length she is ready. She takes her bouquet; she throws a last 
glance at the mirror—Great Heavens, what is that? A spark! a 
flame! The flimsy tissue of her dress flashes at once into a blaze, 
and face, neck, arms are seared, and life extinguished as with a 
pall. 

Hear now the moral of this fable, the application of this 


sermon :— 
*¢ Adieu bal, plaisir, amour! 
On se dit: Pauvre Constance! 
Et l’on dansa jusqu’au jour 
Chez l’ambassadeur de France.” 


Oh, say, man of the world, cynic, philosopher, which are 
genuine and from the heart,—the simple innocent pleasures and 
country-girl’s sorrows of sweet Fanny of the Bath road, or the 
hot-pressed exotic emotions of the miserable Constance? : 

I suppose it is unnecessary for me to mention that I am a very 
good doctor. I take it for granted that no one can have perused 
with due attention my valuable contributions to this journal, 
without being fully convinced of that fact: if any one desires to 
prove it by having an arm or a leg amputated in the most ap- 
proved manner, please to communicate with the editor, who has 
my address, and Doctor Narcoticus will wait upon you at an 
early day, prepared to operate. This being understood, it follows 
that my patients are yery apt to get well rapidly, and “‘my ward” 
sometimes, therefore, contains no one who is really ill. I take 
advantage of these occasions to have it thoroughly policed. Now, 
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policing, in military hospitals, does not, as the civilian might 
Suppose, mean putting anybody in prison, but scrubbing and 
whitewashing. When these processes have been thoroughly ac- 
complished, the bath-tubs painted, and the brass spigots in the 
wash-room polished ad unguem, ‘my ward” is ready for Sunday 
morning inspection. This is the grandest solemnity of the week: 
the surgeon in charge, attended by his staff, up to their elbows 
in buff gauntlets, tumbling over their own swords and then re- 
covering themselves with surprising celerity, march through in 
solemn silence, a spectacle to strike awe into the hearts of all 
beholders. Woe be to the miserable enlisted man whose shoes 
present a speck of mud on this august occasion, or from beneath 
whose pillow a dirty stocking or night-cap may protrude! con- 
dign punishment awaits the trembling offender; his name will be 
on the “black list” for at least a week, that he may have time 
to reflect upon his criminality, and that others may be deterred 
by the example. 

In making my rounds the other day, I found on the floor of 
“my ward” a scrap of paper with the following lines, addressed, 
doubtless, to some rustic beauty, but which, though by an un- 
practised hand, might read a useful lesson to more than one fair 
damsel of Philadelphia society :— 


‘And is it so? does beauty still 
The victory gain o’er mind? 
Are mortals still by form enslaved, 
To charms of spirit blind? 


‘‘Thus useful bulbs or curious roots, 
Possess’d of healing powers, 
Are thrown aside; the blushing Rose 
Reigns still the queen of flowers. 


“Yet, lovely Rose, thy day will pass; 
Things fair grow sad and old; 
Thy flatterer’s voice will soon be hush’d, 
Thy lover’s glance wax cold. 


“Then, dearest Evelyn, oh, be warn’d! 
Choose yet the better part: 
The rose will fade, the lily droop, 
Their beauty all depart. 


‘‘But she whose life reflects her mind, 
Whose soul illumes her face, 
Hath found a more enduring charm, 
An ever-living grace.” 
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~ IRON LABORATORIES. 


LaTE years have marked a steady increase in the use of 
wrought iron, in this country, for the purposes of permanent 
constructions of all kinds. The wisdom of guarding against 
losses from the devouring element by a style of building which 
places such accidents almost beyond the range of possibility is 
now more often appreciated and acted upon than was the case 
a few years ago; and the increasing number of fire-proof build- 
ings erected in our large cities gives evidence of more enlarged 
and correct: views of true economy in this respect. 

The increased demand for rolled wrought-iron beams has 
stimulated the sources of supply, and this, in turn, has re-acted 
on the demand. We accordingly find that these beams are 
now used for purposes not at first thought.of,—as, for instance, 
in the manufacture of railroad-cars; and recently Mr. Reeves, 
of Philadelphia, has furnished the public with a superior, rolled, 
wrought-iron column, the strength of which can be confidently 
relied upon, without fear of its giving way from unseen defects. 

The application of iron to the purposes for which wood has 
been used exclusively in military constructions has claimed the 
careful attention of officers of the army, and there has already 
resulted a complete and admirable system of wrought-iron car- 
riages for garrison and sea-coast guns and mortars; and ex- 
periments are at this time being carried on, having for their 
object the substitution of iron for wood in carriages for field- 
artillery, with every prospect of marked success crowning the 
effort. 

The sad accidents which have happened at several different 
times during this war, at different places in the country, 
whereby many lives have been lost by the explosion of powder, 
and the destruction of the buildings in which cartridges were 
made, have impressed upon us the importance of so construct- 
ing our laboratories that they cannot be blown down on the 
operatives in case of an explosion,—that the apprehension of 
being buried beneath the burning ruins of the building may 
not be superadded to the dangers of this kind of work. 

It has been proposed by an officer of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment to isolate, in the work of a laboratory, those operations 
which are attended with danger, to construct all of those 
buildings in which powder is used in putting up ammunition 
with iron frames of such strength that they shall resist the force 
‘of the explosion, and to arrange the details of the sides, ends, 
and roof in such a manner that they may be readily detached, 
and thereby afford a ready and free escape for the blast of the 
powder. 

This plan was first presented for adoption, or for experiment, 
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a year ago, but at that time failed to command the favor of 
the authorities. The present Chief of Ordnance, with an en- 
lightened view of the importance of the subject and of the 
interests of humanity involved, directed, soon after his accession 
to office, that a building should be erected at once on the plan 
proposed, and be tested, by exploding in it from one to two 
hundred pounds of powder. 

This order has been carried out, recently, at the Frankford 
Arsenal. The building was twenty- three and a half feet square, 
and sixteen feet High. The sills, posts, and raising-plates are 
six-inch rolled iron beams, weighing forty pounds to the yara. 
The sills are bolted to the foundation by four one-and-a-quarter- 
inch bolts each; the posts are riveted to the sills and raising- 
plate. The joists rest on the sills, and help to keep them in place. 

The rafters are three-and-a-half-inch T bars, bolted to the 
raising-plate. The purlins are two-and-a-half-inch angle-iron, 
and are riveted to the rafters, the open angle turned upwards. 
To each post two pieces of wood are bolted, one on each side, 
fitting in the hollow of the beam with a rabbet on the outer 
edges. The sides and ends of the building are made in sections, 
and inserted between the posts: they rest against shoulders in 
the posts, which prevent the wind from forcing them in. The 
roof is also made in sections; the boards are nailed securely 
to wooden purlins, which rest in the iron ones, and are secured 
to them by sheet-iron stays. 

The tin roof is not soldered at the comb, or at the junction 
of the sections: the tin is merely turned up, and made tight by 
a covering of lead bent over the joint and secured here and 
there with solder. 

The ceiling was made of enameled muslin, stretched on light 
wooden frames, which rest in panels formed with light angle- 
iron riveted to the tie-bars of the roof. No plaster was used; 
but the building was sheathed on the inside with boards. The 
doors opened outwards. When completed, the building pre- 
sented the appearance represented below. 
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Two hundred pounds of powder was placed in the building, 
disposed in cartridges and in boxes on tables, as if the operation 
of filling cartridges were going on when the explosion took 
place. The fire was communicated by means of a galvanic bat- 
tery, and wires leading thence to the building. The roof and 
sides were lifted off without much noise, and dropped down 
near by. One end was partly blown down; the other was left 
standing, but forced out of place a few inches. The iron frame 
was not injured in the least degree, and the roof and sides were 
so slightly injured that a few days, with an expenditure of a 
hundred dollars, has sufficed to make the building as good as it 
was before the explosion, with the exception of the blackening 
of the walls by the flames. 

The following picture represents the building after the ex- 
plosion :— 


One table was overturned, but no part of the construction fell 
down inside of the posts; and the only danger that would have 
been encountered by operatives within was that of the flames. 
It was observed that the boards covering the posts, and left 
standing, were in all cases more burned than those adjoining 
them on the parts of the building blown out, showing that 
persons would be less burned in a building of this kind than in 
one which offered greater resistance to the force of the powder. 
Some few cartridges escaped unburned. 

The practicability of constructing buildings which will not be 
destroyed in case of an explosion is proved beyond a peradven- 
ture. Shall we adopt them? 

It is believed to be the intention of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment to construct their laboratories in future on this plan. 
But how will it be with private parties? The first cost of the 
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building being greater, they will hardly go to the expense, if 
not forced to do so by law. In this respect our laws in this 
country are not framed to afford the same protection to the 
lives of our citizens as the laws of European countries do to the 
lives of their citizens. 

In England, the powder-manufacturer is not permitted to mix 
more than forty-five pounds of powder under one pair of wheels 
at one time. In this country, I have seen a ton of powder under 
the mixing-wheels. 

If we were to examine the private shops in which cartridges 
are made in different parts of the country at this time, we 
should find that they are generally two- or three-story brick 
buildings, so arranged that in case of an explosion the most 
disastrous results must ensue. This should not be. The 
strong arm of the law should protect the operatives, ignorant 
of the danger to which they are exposed, and the employer 
should be compelled to use proper buildings, only one story 
high, and provided with every possible precaution against dis- 
astrous accidents such as we have recently had in Springfield, 


Mass., and Philadelphia. 


THE REGENERATION OF ITALY. 
No. II. 


WE have given, in the former pages of this article, a rapid 
sketch of the Italy of the past,—its struggles, its undying aims 
after national freedom,—and have fully shown, as we trust, that 
its present awakening is a new birth indeed after the travail of 
ages. And we may now, with these ideas of its history, study 
intelligently the problem of its future, as we only can do it, in 
a knowledge of the elements that enter into the structure of this 
nationality. 

Our first view should be of the political form which it has 
taken; since it is not as an arbitrary government, fastened on 
tlle people, that we regard it, but one arising out of the peculiar 
wants and convictions of a whole nation. 

It is the significant fact that such a regeneration should 
have its centre not in Rome or Florence, or any of the ancient 
cities, but in a border state, so long a dukedom allied with 
France and hardly considered part of Italy. Yet here it is we 
see the best pledge of its real strength. History never goes 
backward, never revives old and perished types of social polity, 
but the living era forms itself eut of the present materials of 
thought, of social life. The Italy of the past cannot return. 
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And this has been one of the chief reasons of all abortive efforts 
hitherto, that it has been dwarfed by its own glorious traditions. 
Its patriots from Rienzi to Mazzini have unconsciously com- 
mitted the same blunder as the Papal hierarchy which they 
oppose: they, too, have been hoping to revive the exact type 
of a fossil grandeur, ages ago buried in the rock. _ The vision 
of the Roman republic, the Italy of a Scipio, a Cincinnatus, 
has been their superstitious worship; and so, in secret conclaves 
of Carbonari, in the enthusiasm of classic literati, the real 
needs of the nation have been forgotten. We would do no 
injustice to the honest aims of men, like Mazzini, who have 
sacrificed themselves for freedom; but we have little doubt that 
the nationality of Italy would have been secured in 1848 had it 
not been for their jealousies of any political theory save their 
own. How could these players of old Roman tragedy, in the 
high buskin, spouting their worn-out heroics of Brutus and Cas- 
sius, comprehend the wants of their own era? It was one of 
the best sayings of the great man who lifted Italy to her place 
among nations: ‘I would recall these theorists to Turin, and 
condemn them to expound their ideas in the open day and 
street under the arcades; and at the end of a month, convinced 
of their impotence, they would either die of vexation or be con- 
verted.” ‘I'his has been, indeed, the fate of Mazzini. He has 
found his “‘reductio ad absurdum.”’ It was, therefore, essential 
to the welfare of the land that the new historic outgrowth 
should spring from a state like Piedmont, Italian in all its 
sympathies, but with no classic past to ossify it; alive with the 
ideas and institutions of to-day; with the hope of a future, not 
the memory of greater, ages. No country has seen a mind more 
fitted in all its elements for such a work than Count Cavour. 
A large, practical statesman, bred amidst the earlier ideas of abso- 
lutism, yet from his youth grasping the problem of modern 
social life; studying for years the constitutional principles of 
English government, with no taste for its oligarchy, but loving 
at once its freedom and its wonderful balance of powers, his 
first entrance into the public affairs of his own state was the 
beginning of a wise, thorough reconstruction. He watched 
keenly every movement of European policy; he developed every 
real force, industrial, military, or educational; he made no 
false step, he saw what he foresaw; and, with no help beyond 
the resources of his own land, he led Italy to solid freedom. 
But even Cavour could not have educated a nation without 
brain or will for such aculture. It is the glory of Italy that 
it was wise enough to follow him. 

We can thus understand that feature of this new nationality 
which may perplex some republican minds, and yet to us seems 
the best proof of the enduring character of the work. It was 


the wisdom of Qavour and of Italy to see that a constitutional 
Vou. IIl.—4 
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monarchy was the best form of reconstruction. Forms of 
government are the idols of political dreamers. There is no 
abstract ideal that will suit the wants of every time and every 
people; but the system must be an organic growth out of the 
social mind and the existing conditions. All pure systems of 
republic or monarchy have a ceaseless tendency to sacrifice 
some social right to theory; and each approaches the other as 
it becomes a well-balanced whole of constitutional powers. We 
have already seen that the natural growth of Europe has been 
into well-defined monarchies. With us, a people more homo- 
geneous, living on a broad continent, where nature and early 
history have made no such divisions as in Europe, there was the 
true growth of a vast republic’ Yet we have learned, by the 
bitter, wholesome struggle of our rebellion, that when we enter 
anew on a National Union there must be a far stronger centri- 
petal power to save the “stars” from flying off in another revo- 
lutionary tangent. We shall keep the principle of democracy; 
but any theory of a pure democracy, or of a confederacy without 
a central power of national law, will yield to the social neces- 
sity of the new era. But in Europe such a republic must be a 
most doubtful experiment. It may reach that ripeness in the 
far future; at present its step can only be from the hereditary 
absolutism of the past to a constitutional monarchy. A states- 
man like Cavour saw clearly that fact, and saw in it the way to 
give Italy a stable footing among the nations. Had the sug- 
gestion of Napoleon to join the states in a confederation been 
adopted, it had been only the unstable equilibrium of the petty 
commonwealths of Florence, and Milan, and Genoa, with a repe- 
tition of the old feuds, and a sure ruin. A little world like 
Switzerland might lie safe in its fastnesses; but the broad 
plains of Lombardy could only be secured by the solid wall of 
a nation against the invader from the other side of the Alps. 
Italy is thus a consolidated kingdom against kingdoms. But 
under this monarchical type it has all the true elements of con- 
stitutional and national liberty: popular representation; an 
executive limited by charter; a free parliament; a free press; 
schools; commercial privileges; religious tolerance. Such were 
the blessings which the nation received by its act of union. 

But we must now pass from the form to the svcial material 
that gives strength and hope for the future of such a nation- 
ality. We might, indeed, speak with enthusiasm of the gifts of 
nature to that fair land; guarded at the north by the great 
wall of the Alps; open in its communication from north to 
south by the gentle slope of the Apennines toward the valleys; 
its harbors wooing the sea; its climate; its wealth of vine and 
olive, of quarries and fisheries. The country narrows, perhaps, 
too much at the south to admit of a perfect social centralization. 
But Rome found no difficulty in keeping its unity; and when the 
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capital shall be again where nature and history planted it, it 
can be the home of one homogeneous people. Yet it is not the 
gift of nature that can make a great or united Italy: its destiny 
must lie in the character of the nation. And it is full time for 
us, if we can read any thing deeper than our narrow prejudices, 
to give up our false ideas of this Italian race: There is no 
question that throughout the best part of the land there is 
found a people as hardy, temperate, and intelligent as any 
peasantry of Europe. The Milanese is a rich garden; and Tus- 
cany may vie with many favored regions in cultivation. Even 
in the south, amidst the sickly Campagna, we know, from the 
most intelligent travellers, that the evil lies in the wretched 
system of mercanti, who doom their laborers to the heats of day 
and the malaria of night, and change the blooming land into a 
Campo Morto. The peasant is not a lazy animal, but the most 
industrious and willing of servants. There needs only the 
quickening of art and commerce to transform him into a man. 
No finer forms can be seen than crowd the quays and toil in the 
fields of Southern Italy; and everywhere the Roman brow, the 
massive frame, recall the great race of other days. We judge 
them only by our grumbling countrymen, who return, stung b 
fleas ak lazzaroni, to tell us that it is a world of thievish 
beggars. 

But it is not in the peasantry of Italy that the strength of 
the nation must be chiefly looked for. Nor is it, again, in the 
decayed nobility. There is no sadder type of degeneracy than 
this class offers to-day: without wealth, without social influence, 
living on the poor rental of their marble palaces, with only the 
amusement of the opera and the church to fill their droning 
existence. The middle class, embracing the men of the pro- 
fessions, the merchant, the manufacturer, all the active ele- 
ments of society, is the power of Italy. We must not imagine, 
because we go to Rome or Naples to amuse ourselves in galle- 
ries of art and Trajan forums, that there are none save needy 
painters and tonsured priests. We must look for Italy in the 
quick intelligence, the busy, beating life, of the men who throng 
the centres of Milan, Florence, Genoa, Turin. Indeed, we can 
conceive of nothing more loathsome to a modern Italian, glow- 
ing with the new hopes of his country, than to run athwart an 
English or American pilgrim, peeping into his churches and 
Pompeiis as into an old curiosity-shop, ransacking the dead 
without a pulse of sympathy with the living. This national 
unity is not a dream of the past to such men. It represents to 
them, just as to us, the stable elements of modern progress: 
commerce, manufacture, industrial skill, social education; and 
where these are, a constitutional government is no theory, but 
the necessary form into which society shapes itself. This is the 
real government of England: her queen and nobles are only the 
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ribbon which the solid merchant wears in his button-hole. An 
Italy of fair sunsets and dead art, without a real social life, has 
no future. Art itself must rest on the enduring basis of intelli- 
gence and free institutions. 

We turn now from this middle class, embodying the stalwart 
strength and the practical aims of modern Italy, to that intellectual 
life which has done so much to shape the unity of the nation. 
We have been wont to look on Italian literature as the effeminate 
mimicry of the classic past; but we have been guilty of ignorance 
and sad injustice. There is no dearth of genius. Her universi- 
ties are full of scholars, ripe with the ideas of the time; and, 
although in the range of philosophic science there are fewer 
names, it has been wholly owing to the rigid yoke of a religious 
censorship. Yet such thinkers as Rosmini and Mamiani are 
worthy of a high place among the speculative minds of our age. 
But it is in the sphere of history and literature, where the living 
power of a national thought can have its fullest outflow, that 
modern Italy has had an awakening as great, as rich as when 
Dante and Petrarca recreated the mind of Europe. The litera- 
ture of this new age is neither meagre nor ephemeral. It em- 
braces all forms of thought and art, from the grace of Manzoni 
and the more speculative beauty of Leopardi to the lofty line of 
Niccolini gnd the romance of Grossi or Guerazzi. We do not, 
indeed, claim for it the perfect art of the past: its genius has 
the unripe power of youth; but it is this very character that 
marks it as the genuine creation of modern thought. All noble 
literature must be born from the living struggles and aspirations 
of the national mind. Such an age is this of Italy. The time 
of a more classic imitation, the Dellacruscan polish of the past, 
remains no longer: these writers are masculine, burning thinkers ; 
poets who sing the new birth of their country,—who, as the 
passers-by said of the stern Dante, have seen the Inferno, and 
gone through it to Paradise; novelists who tell no Boccaccio’s 
tales in the garden, but of war and suffering; historians like 
Ranieri, who write of the ancient Lombardy to utter the great 
lesson for to-day. 

And this it is at which we look in our brief sketch of such a 
literature. It is as it has sprung from and bears on the cha- 
racter of Italy we regard it with pride and hope. There is no 
fact more striking than that, from the first enkindling of the 
spirit of liberty, all the men of genius, the publicists, the scholars, 
the poets, the romancers, the historians, have been prophets of 
national regeneration. What country has had a nobler army of 
martyrs, who have given life for their country in the dungeons 
of the Spielberg and in lonely exile? The oppressors of Italy 
have felt this from the beginning, and sought to crush, as their 
worst enemy, the intellect of the land. ‘TI do not want men of 
letters, but obedient subjects,” said Francis to the professors of 
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Pisa. Mazzini in his first youth was arrested, and his father 
was told that he was too thoughtful for so young a man. But 
this brutal ignorance could not kill Italian thought. Would you 
read the best history of the national growth? You must read 
the history of this modern literature. It is the war of ideas 
against bayonets and police. There have been two great schools, 
out of which have come the most fruitful movements of national 
liberty; both alike sworn foes of Austrian oppression, but the 
one Catholic, the other anti-Papal. Lombardy before 1820 gave 
birth to those noble minds, like Manzoni, Silvio Pellico, and many 
more, who were glowing with the soul of religious faith, but the 
love of a free Italy. Alas! in 1821 the vengeance of the Em- 
peror at one stroke fell on more than a hundred of the men of 
genius. What did Austria gain but the execration of all true 
hearts, and a prayer of love for the sufferer, whose voice out of 
‘“‘my prisons” was heard through Europe? But it was from 
Florence, the home of Dante, the hereditary foe of a Papal tyr- 
anny, the cradle of Italian freedom, Florence, which can claim 
the greater part of the great names of Italy, that the later lite- 
rary wave came which has broken over the land. Where are 
nobler names than those of Giordani, Leopardi, Tommaseo, 
Ranieri, Niccolini, and a host of others in every sphere of scho- 
larly labor! The Arnaldo da Brescia had in it the fire of pro- 
phecy. It woke again the mighty spirit of the past, and bade 
it lead in the living drama of the modern time. But we would 
not single any one portion of a country where such a spirit has 
been universal. No age has seen more than this the direct in- 
fluence of literature on political and social life. ‘Young Italy” in 
every university, every café, repeated Giusti’s “Stivale,” in which 
the unhappy land sung its griefs, as an old boot worn and kicked 
by successive feet. There is no sentimental dreaming in these 
men of genius. The same brain that has achieved master-works 
in history and poetry has wielded the pen in pamphlet and daily 
journal, and guided affairs of state. As we look at the intel- 
lectual power that has shaped the national career, we are re- 
minded of the immortal painting of “ the scourging of Heliodorus ;” 
we see the winged youths grasping the whip with more than 
mortal muscles, the terrible grace of their white horses, the 
rash enemy swept away as a spar in the foam of the cataract. 
And what shall we say of the hopes of such a country, whose 
freedom has thus been the creation of its noblest brain and heart? 
What need we say, but that the genius this struggle has awakened 
is destined to ripen into not merely another, greater age of literary 
life, but into a national character? Such a people is immortal. 
No country can die, no regeneration can be short-lived, when it 
combines thus at once this intellectual strength and this solid, 
practical manhood. 

Such are the elements of an enduring life in modern Italy 
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In thus studying them, we have already answered the whole 
question as to the political and social future. It does not depend. 
at this juncture on the complications of European diplomacy, 
but on the intrinsic strength of the national character, to keep 
and perfect the unity it has won. We shall, therefore, only 
sum very briefly the later events and the present aspect of affairs. 

There has been, indeed, since the conquest of Sicily, a delay 
of further military success; and the hot hopes of many have 
been dashed by the quarrels arising between more cautious states- 
men and those like Garibaldi, who would not sheathe the sword 
while a foreign foe kept an inch of the soil. The death of Ca- 
vour was a heavy blow to the new commonwealth, which needed 
so much his shaping hand: yet we may well share the faith, 
uttered by the dying patriot, that the cause of Italy was safe 
beyond all fear of overturn. It is strange that any can find 
reason for’ doubt because of these differences among Italian 
statesmen. These are but the necessary questions that arise 
when the hour of warlike action is over, and the mind of a nation 
must grapple with knotty questions of a new state and new re- 
lationship to the great Powers. It is easy to talk of the “vacil- 
lating policy’ of Cavour; but they who have watched the 
movements of that mind, never timid, but daring always when 
the hour needed action, know well that every step to the last 
was a progress. Nor do we see any thing in the phases of Italian 
policy, since a Ricasoli and a Cialdini have guided public affairs, 
to convince us that there is want of ability or courage. It is 
plain to our view that the wiser plan of Cavour has ripened into 
a general conviction, to develop at home all the resources of 
the kingdom, and calmly wait the settlement of the remaining 
issues. Neither the conquest of Venetia or Rome could be at- 
tempted at once, without endangering the ruin of Italy. It 
would have been folly to meet Austria without the alliance of 
France. It would have been alike folly to drive the French 
from Rome, at the risk of war with both great Powers. Italy 
sees these facts in the face. It expects nothing, as has been 
absurdly thought, from the generosity of France or the weakness 
of Austria; but it relies on its own gathering strength. The 
arsenal in Turin, the navy-yards of Genoa, Spezia, Naples, 
with their busy thousands, tell its preparation for the future. 
It is now not the little state of Piedmont, but the kingdom of 
twenty-two millions, with an army of above three hundred thou- 
sand men. 

None can predict with any probability the immediate result 
of such movements. We may hear at any moment the news 
of war: we see already the fleet of the Adriatic prepared, and 
the Croat border regiments quietly mobilized. But we feel no 
doubts whatever that, whether by war or by the diplomacy of a 
new European Congress, Venetia will at last be won. Austria 
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has lost its grasp on the broad lands of Lombardy; and it must 
sooner or later retreat from this corner. 

But it is in regard to the destiny of Rome that the hardest 
problem arises for the future of Italy. Is it to remain an eccle- 
siastical state in the centre of the new kingdom? Is it to be 
subjected to Victor Emanuel? ‘To make more than a partial 
answer is impossible. It is plain that any change cannot be 
wrought without consummate wisdom. We have already shown 
the anomalous character of such a state,—at once Italian, yet 
Catholic; and the same religious claims which have in the past 
armed in its defence the Catholic Powers of Europe would now 
without a doubt be the pretext against any assault on the Holy 
Father. Ultramontanism is not, indeed, one of the “idées 
Napoléoniennes;”’ but, while we believe that the French Em- 
peror has strong faith in the ‘‘ Gallican liberties,’ and none in the 
Papal temporality, he may be no less bound by Catholic opinion, 
and might be very willing, for some reasons of state, to remain 
protector. No sudden or violent assault can be, therefore, 
looked for. And yet it is clear to us, as we study the condition 
of Italy, that the temporal power of Rome must pass away. 

We wish to present our view with the calmest, the most im- 
partial judgment. We do not indulge in any of the sacred Bil- 
lingsgate about the beast or the scarlet woman. Nor, whatever 
may be our opinion as to the Papal claim of supremacy or the 
superstitions of its system, do we believe that the religious faith 
and Church of Italy could be overturned without the far more 
fearful evil of an atheism like that of the French Revolution. 
It is the ancient home of the national worship; and, with all 
the unbelief of educated men, it is dear to’ the heart of the 
people. We cannot doubt that the pictures so lovingly drawn 
in Manzoni’s charming ‘‘Promessi Sposi’’ represent to us the 
simple and sweet piety that lives in many a cottage, and that the 
saintly beauty of a Borromeo is by no means rare even among 
the clergy. The working of social education, and the reform 
now acting at the very centre of that Church, will purify it 
better than the zeal of those Protestant sectaries who would 
pull up the wheat with the tares. But we believe it the growing 
and ripe conviction of the best and devoutest minds in Italy 
that in the very nature of the Papal kingdom there is a neces- 
sity for the severance of its spiritual from its secular power. 
The Church must be one with the nation. There was a time 
when the eloquent Gioberti had many believers in his theory of 
a national union, centred in the Papacy; and such an idea 
seems to have floated a while over the mind of Louis Napoleon. 
But Gioberti himself lived to awake from his dream; and his 
last words convey the whole truth, which is now spoken aloud by 
the fearless Passaglia and thousands of earnest Catholics :—“ The 
temporal power of the Pope was useful in the past, during the 
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reign of force. It is harmful to-day, when the age of true 
international right begins.’ Italy has surrendered this last, 
strongest illusion. The tide of the old Roman policy swept 
back the hopes of men in any national reform under Pius [X. 
The Papal State is a theocracy, the power of a sacerdotal caste, 
a system for the Middle Age, not for a full-grown Europe. We 
need not overstate its evils. It is undoubtedly a mild govern- 
ment in many respects, and as good as most others when its 
subjects are not troubled with ideas of social growth. But its 
vice lies in its principle. It can never admit the free action of 
a national life; it hallows under religious sanctions every faded 
usage of the past. Such a state is like the copy, found by 
Angelo Mai in the Vatican, of Cicero’s ‘“ Republic” covered up 
by Augustin’s “‘Commentary on the Psalms” in monkish letters. 
A college of ecclesiastics rules public affairs; all ministers, even 
of war, all diplomatic appointments, the judgeships in three 
of the five courts, the presidency of finance, police, health, 
agriculture, are in their hands. Pius, indeed, in 1849, pro- 
fessed to open several of these offices to laymen; but it was 
little more than a mockery, since the Council of State is called 
at pleasure; the office of finance has never been allowed inde- 
pendent action; and the municipal elections were suspended for 
nine years, and are always overridden by the government. It 
has been claimed by M. de Rayneval that only ninety-eight 
ecclesiastics hold office; but these offices are all the important 
ones, and the rest mere drudges. The vices of such a state are 
the meanest of all: a petty, drivelling legislation, a stagnation 
of all living, social energies, and a mass of abuses and immo- 
ralities under the mask of religion. The courts of law are 
guided by a worn-out system of canons, which punish heavily 
every heresy or offence against church usage, but leave the 
lesser sins of robbery and social wrong often unscathed. The 
press is gagged. The inventions of modern art have no place 
in this dead world; and the farmer cultivates the rich fields with 
the same clumsy instruments as his forefathers. The people are 
fed with music and bonbons and festivals, and charmed into social 
sleep. This is Rome. Machiavel, writing under the Medici, 
said, ‘“‘ Ecclesiastical states are the happiest and safest in the 
world ;”’ but he adds, ‘‘as they are under the superintendence 
of the Almighty, whose dispensations are beyond our weak 
minds, it will be presumptuous in me to discuss these matters.” 
Who cannot imagine the sardonic smile stealing over his face 
behind the iron mask as he penned that immortal irony? It 
needs no commentary. To suppose that such a cancer can 
remain in the body of a healthy Italy is absurdity. It must 
pass away, if the nation survive. Rome must be the true centre 
of the kingdom; its position, its glorious traditions, place it 
above all such rivals as Florence or Milan. The Bishop of 
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Rome must yield to the demand of the nation, and his feudal 
principality be no longer identified with his spiritual claim. 
Such, we are convinced, is the next step of the movement in 
Italy. But Cavour has summed the Roman question in such 
clear language that we need only cite his words as addressed to 
a French traveller. “It is no longer a religious, but a political 
question, and I have presented it as such to the Congress of 
Paris. A government which, to sustain itself, has need of two 
foreign armies, can be nothing but a permanent danger to the 
independence of Italy.” We believe it to be a political ques- 
tion; but the religious results will follow it. We believe that, in 
the workings of historic Providence, beyond the vision even of 
a Passaglia, this step will be the beginning of an organic 
change in Catholic Christendom. The transition of the Roman 
State into a national Church will, by sure degrees, destroy that 
idea of a local ‘centre of unity’ which grew out of the feudal 
relations of Europe and has made Rome a despot. Ultra- 
montanism has had in our time a fresh life only because it 
was the reaction of religious faith after the excesses of the 
French Revolution. But the real, shaping idea of the age is 
Nationality. It must more and more mould the organic form 
of Christianity. The French Church, for the first time since 
the day of Bossuet, has spoken aloud the word “ Gallican 
liberties” as the ancient law of national faith. The spiritual 
power of the Papacy will become little more than the nominal 
headship of an old and venerable see, and Christendom return 
with its next stage to a system of national and independent 
Churches. Thus, at last, the ‘‘ great reformer, Time,” will work 
out the problem of Christian liberty. 

But we will not venture too far in this field of prophecy. It 
is enough for us that we can see the sure entrance of light and 
national union into Italy. And while we cannot unravel the 
twisted web of European policy, while we may fear that Aus- 
tria will not quit her grasp without battle, that France may 
change her friendly alliance for armed intervention, and Eng- 
land stand by selfish and silent, yet we trust we have said enough 
to show that this new power has strength to meet the crisis. 
There may be struggles to come, and partial defeats; but they 
will only put off a little longer the historic certainty. Italy, 
the cradle and tomb of civilization, Italy, where empire has 
arisen on empire as the dead Herculaneum stands on the lava 
crust of earlier entombed cities, Italy from the Alps to the 
sea shall look down no longer on the ruins of the past, but on 
a united and happy nation. 
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LOVE AND LOYALTY. 
i. 


“Do you mean it, Rose?” 

“Tes.” 

‘You set a high price on your love; I cannot pay it.” 

“ T think you will.” 

She came a little nearer, this beautiful woman, whom the 
young man loved with all the ardor of a first affection, she laid 
her hand upon his arm and looked up in his face, her own 
wearing its most persuasive aspect; for tenderness seemed to 
have conquered pride, and will was concealed’ under a winning 
softness which made her doubly dangerous, as she said, in the 
low, sweet voice that betrayed her Southern birth,— 

“ Remember what you ask, what I offer; then tell me which 
demands the highest price for love. You would have me give 
up friends, fortune, home, all the opinions, prejudices, and 
beliefs of birth and education, all the hopes and purposes of 
years, for your sake. I ask nothing of you but the relinquish- 
ment of a mistaken duty; I offer you all I possess, a life of 
luxury and power, and myself.”’ 

She paused there, with a little gesture of proud humility, as 
if she would ignore the fact, yet could not quite conceal the 
consciousness, that she had much to bestow upon the lover who 
had far less to offer. 

“Oh, Rose, you tempt me terribly,” he said; “not with 
— possessions or a life of luxury, but with yourself, because 

love you more than a thousand fortunes or a century of ease 
and power. Yet, dear as you are to me, and barren as the 
world will be without you, I dare not turn traitor even for your 
sake.” 

“Yet you would have me do it for yours.” 

“No: treachery to the wrong is allegiance to the right, and I 
only ask you to love your country better than yourself, as I try 
to do.”’ 

“Who shall say which is right and which wrong? I am tired 
of the words. I want to forget the ills I cannot cure, and 
enjoy life while I may. Youth was made for happiness; why 
waste it in a quarrel which time alone can end? Robert, I do 
not ask you to turn traitor. I do not care what you believe. I 
only ask you to stay with me, now that I have owned how much 
you are to me.” 

“God knows I wish I could, Rose; but idleness is treason in 
times like these. What right have I to think of my own happi- 
ness when my country needs me? It is like deserting my old 
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mother in extremest peril to stand idle now; and when you 
tempt me to forget this, I must deny your prayer, because it is 
the only one I cannot grant.” 

‘But, Robert, you are little to the rest of the world, and 
every thing to me. Your country does not need you half so 
much as I,—‘a stranger in a strange land;’ for, in a great 
struggle like this, what can one man do?” 

** His duty, Rose.” 

She pleaded eloquently with voice, and eyes, and hands; but 
something in the sad gravity of the young man’s face was a 
keener reproach than his words. She felt that she could not 
win him so, and, with a swift and subtle change of countenance 
and manner, she put him from her, saying, reproachfully,— 

‘Then do yours, and make some reparation for the peace of 
mind you have destroyed. I have a right to ask this. I came 
here as to a refuge, hoping to live unknown till the storm was 
over. Why did you find me out, protect me by your influence, 
lighten my exile by your society, and, under the guise of friend- 
ship, teach me to love you?” 

Robert Stirling watched her with lover’s eyes, listened with 
lover’s ears, and answered like a lover, finding her the fairer 
and dearer for the growing fear that a hard test was in store foi 
him. 

“T found you out, because your beauty would not be con- 
cealed; I protected you, because you were a woman, and alone; 
I gave you friendship, because I wished to prove that we of the 
North hold sacred the faith our enemies place in us by sending 
to our keeping the treasure they most value; and, Rose, I loved 
you, because I could not help it.” 

She smiled then, and the color deepened beautifully in the 
half-averted face, but she did not speak, and Robert took heart 
from the sign. 

“‘T never meant to tell you this, fearing what has now hap- 
pened, and I resolved to go away. But, coming here to say 
good-bye, your grief melted my resolve, and I told you what I 
could no longer hide. Have I been ungenerous and unjust? 
If you believe so, tell me what reparation I can make, and, if it 
is any thing an honest man may do, I will do it.” 

She knew that, was glad to know it; yet, with the exacting 
affection of a selfish woman, she felt a jealous fear that she 
loved more than she was beloved, and must assure herself by 
some trial that she was all in all to her young lover. He 
waited for her answer with such keen anxiety, such wistful 
tenderness, that she felt confident of success, and, yielding to 
the love of power so strong within her, she could not resist the 
desire of exercising it over this new subject, finding her excuse 
in the fond yet wayward wish to keep from danger that which 
was now so dear to her. 
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“‘T have lost enough by this costly war: I will lose no more,” 
she said. “It is easier to part at once than later, when time 
has more endeared us to each other. Choose between the 
country which you love and the woman who loves you, and by 
that choice we will both abide.” 

“ Rose, this is cruel, this is hard. Let me choose both, and 
be the better man for that double service.” 

‘Tt is impossible. No one can serve two mistresses. 1 will 
have all or nothing.” 

As she spoke she gently, but decidedly, freed herself from 
his detaining hold, and stood away from him, as if to prove both 
her strength and her sincerity. The act changed the words of 
separation trembling on Robert’s lips to words of entreaty; for, 
though his upright nature owned the hard duty, his heart clung 
to its idol, feeling that it must be wrenched away. 

“Wait a little, Rose. Give me time to think. Let me prove 
that I am no coward; then I will serve you, and you alone.” 

‘“‘ No, Robert; if you truly loved me, you would be eager and 
glad to make any sacrifice for me. I would willingly make 
many for you; but this one I cannot, because it robs me of you 
in a double sense. If you fall, I lose you; if you come back 
alive, I lose you no less; for how can I accept a hand reddened 
with the blood of those I love?” 

He had no answer, and stood silent. She saw that this 
moment of keen suffering and conflicting passions was the 
turning-point in the young man’s life, yet, nothing doubting 
her power, she hardened herself to his pain that she might gain 
her point now and repay his submission by greater affection 
hereafter. Her voice broke the brief silence, steady, sweet, 
and sad. 

“JT see that you have chosen; I submit. But go at once, 
while I can part as I should; and, remember, we must never 
meet again.” 

He had dropped his face into his hands, struggling dumbly 
with honest conscience and rebellious heart. Standing so, he 
felt a light touch on his bent head, heard the sound of a depart- 
ing step, and looked up to see Rose passing from his sight, 
perhaps forever. An exclamation of love and longing broke 
from his lips; at the sound she paused, and, turning, let him see 
that her face was bathed in tears. At that sight duty seemed 
doubly stern and cruel, the sacrifice of integrity grew an easy 
thing, and separation an impossibility. The tender eyes were 
cn him, the imploring hands outstretched to him, and the 
beloved voice cried, brokenly,— 

‘‘Qh, Robert, stay!” 

“J will!” 

He spoke out defiantly, as if to silence the inward monitor 
that would not yield consent; he offered his hand to seal the 
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promise, and took one step toward the fair temptation,—no 
more; for, at the instant, up from below rose a voice, clear and 
mellow as a silver horn, singing,— 


‘‘ He has sounded forth the trumpet 
That shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men 
Before his judgment-seat; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer him; 
Be jubilant, my feet! 
For God is marching on.” 


The song broke the troubled silence with a martial ring that, 
to one listener, sounded like a bugle-call, banishing with its 
magic breath the weakness that had nearly made a recreant of 
him; for the opportune outbreak of the familiar voice, the 
memories it woke, the nobler spirit it recalled, all made that 
sweet and stirring strain the young man’s salvation. Both 
stood motionless, and so still that every word came clearly 
through the sunny hush that filled the room. Rose’s face grew 
anxious, a flash of anger dried the tears, and the expression 
which had been so tender changed to one of petulant annoy- 
ance. But Robert did not see it; he no longer watched her; 
he had turned towards the open window, and was looking far 
away into the distance, where seemed to lie the future this 
moment was to make or mar, while his whole aspect grew calm 
and steady, as if with the sense of self-control came the power 
of self-sacrifice. 

As the song ended, he turned, gave one parting look at the 
woman whom he loved, said, “‘I have chosen! Rose, good-bye,” 
and was gone. 

Out into the beautiful spring world he went, blind to its 
beauty, déaf to its music, unconscious of its peace. Before 
him went the blithe singer,—a young man, with uncovered head, 
brown hair blowing in the wind, thoughtful eyes bent on the 
ground, and lips still softly singing as he walked. This brother, 
always just and gentle, always ready with sympathy and counsel, 
now seemed doubly dear to the sore heart of Robert, as, hurry- 
ing to him, he grasped his arm as a drowning man might clutch 
at sudden help; for, though the victory seemed won, he dared 
= trust himself alone, with that great longing tugging at his 

eart. 

“Why, Rob! what is it?” asked his brother, pausing to 
wonder at the change which had befallen him since they parted 
but a little while ago. : 

“Ask no questions, Richard; but sing on, sing on, and, if 
you love me, keep me fast till we get home,” answered Robert, 
excitedly. 

Something in his manner and the glance he cast over his 
houlder seemed to enlighten his brother. Richard’s face dark- 
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ened ominously for a moment, then softened with sincerest pity 
as he drew the hand closer through his arm, and answered, with 
an almost womanly compassion,— 

“Dear lad, I knew it would be so; but I had no fear that 
you would become a slave to that beautiful tyrant. The bitter 
draught is often more wholesome than the sweet, and you are 
wise to Jet her go before it is too late. Tell me your trouble, 
Rob, and let me help you bear it.” 

“ Not now! not here! Sing, Rick, if you would not have me 
break away and go back to her again.” 

His brother obeyed him, not with the war-song, but with the 
simpler air their mother’s voice had made a lullaby, beloved by 
them as babies, boys, and men. Now, as of old, it soothed and 
comforted, and, though poor Robert turned his face away and 
let his brother lead him where he would, the first sharpness of 
his pain was eased by a recollection born of the song; for he 
remembered that though one woman had failed him, there still 
remained another whose faithful love would know no shadow of 
a change. 

As they came into the familiar room, where every object 
spoke of the dear household league lasting unbroken for so 
many years, a softer mood replaced the pain and passion that 
had struggled in the lover’s heart, and, throwing himself into 
the ancient chair where so many boyish griefs had been con- 
soled, he laid his head upon his arms, and forgot his manhood 
for a little while. Richard stood beside him, with a kind hand 
on his shoulder, to assure him of a sympathy too deep and wise 
for words, till the fitting moment should appear. It soon came; 
and when the younger brother had made known his trouble, and 
the elder given what cheer he could, he tried to lead Robert’s 
thoughts to other things, that he might forget disappointment 
in action. 

“ Nothing need detain you now, Rob,” he said; “for the 
loss of one hope opens the way to the attainment of another. 
You shall enlist at once, and march away to fight the good 
fight.” 

hid you, Rick? We have both longed to go, but could 
not decide which it should be. Why should not you march 
away, and let me stay with mother till my turn comes?” 

‘Need I tell you why? We did delay at first, because we 
could not choose which should stay with the dear old lady who 
has only us left now. But lately you have lingered because 
of Rose, ‘and I because I would not leave you till I knew how . 
you fared. That is all over now; and surely it is best for you 
to put States between you, and let absence teach you to 
forget.” 

“You are right, and I am a weak fool to dream of staying. 
I ought to go; but the spirit that once would have made the 
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duty easy has deserted me. Richard, I have lost faith in 
myself, and am afraid to go alone. Come with me, to comfort 
and keep me steady, as you have done all my life.” 

“T wish I could. Never doubt nor despond, lad; but remem- — 
ber that we trust you, we expect great things of you, and are 
sure you never will disgrace the name father gave into our 
keeping.”’ 

“T’ll do my best, Rick; but I shall need you more than ever: 
and if mother only knew how it is with me, I think she would 
say, ‘Go.’ ” . 

‘‘ Mother does say it, heartily.” 

Both started, and turned to see their mother watching them 
with an untroubled face. A right noble old woman, carrying 
her sixty years gracefully and well,—for her tall figure was 
unbent ; below the gray hair shone eyes clear as any girl’s, and 
her voice had a cheery ring to it that roused energy and hope 
in those who heard it; while the benignant power of her glance, 
the motherly compassion of her touch, brought confirmation to 
the wavering resolve and comfort to the wounded heart. 

With the filial instinct which outlives childhood, Robert leaned 
against her as she drew his head to the bosom that could always 
give it rest, and told his sorrow in one broken exclamation,— 

“Oh, mother, I loved her so!”’ 

“T know it, dear: I saw it, and I warned you. But you 
thought me unjust. I desired to be proved so, and it has ended 
here. You have loved like a man, have withstood temptation 
like a man; now bear your loss like one, and do not mar your 
sacrifice to principle by any vain regrets.” 

‘“‘Ah, mother, all the courage, energy, and strength seem to 
have gone out of me, and I am tired of my life.” 

“Not yet, Rob: wait a little, and you will find that life has 
gained a new significance. This trouble will change the boy 
into a man, braver and better for the past, because, if I know 
my son, he will never let his life be thwarted by a selfish woman’s 
folly or caprice.” 

She spoke proudly, and Robert lifted his head with an air as 
proud. 

“You are right. I will not. But you must let me go. I 
cannot answer for myself if I stay here.” 

‘You shall go, and Rick with you.” 

“But, mother, can we—ought we—to leave you alone?” 
began Richard, longing, yet loath, to go. 

“No, my boys, you neither can nor will; for I go with you.” 

*¢With us!” cried both brothers, in a breath. 

“Ay, lads, that I will!” she answered, heartily. ‘There is 
work for the old hands as well as for the young; and while my 
boys fight for me, I will both nurse and pray for them.” 

‘But, mother, the distance and danger, the hardships and 
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horrors of such a life, will be too much for you. Let ene of us 
stay, and keep you safely here at home.” 

‘Not while you are needed elsewhere. Other mothers give 
their boys: why should not I give mine? Other women endure the 
hardships and the horrors of camps and hospitals: can I not do 
as much? You offer your young lives: surely I may offer the 
remains of mine. Say no more: I must enlist with my boys. I 
could never sit with folded hands at home, tormenting myself 
with fears for you, although God knows I send you willingly.” 

‘‘You should have been a Roman matron, mother, with many 
sons to give for your country and few tears for yourself,’’ said 
Richard, watching the fire of her glance, and listening to the 
steady voice that talked so cheerfully of danger and of death. 

“‘ Ah, Rob, the ancient legends preserved the brave words of 
the Roman matrons, but they left no record of the Roman 
mothers’ tears, because they kept them for the bitter hours that 
came when the sacrifices had been made.” And, as she spoke, 
two great drops rolled down to glitter upon Robert’s hair. 

For a moment, no one stirred, as the three looked their new 
future in the face, and, seeing all its perils, owned its wisdom, 
accepted its duties, and stood ready to fulfil them to the last. 

Mrs. Stirling spoke first. 

‘“‘My sons, these are times to try the metal of all souls; and, if 
we would have ours ring clear, we must follow with devout obe- 


dience the strong convictions that prompt and lead us to right. 
Go, lads, and do your best, remembering that mother follows you, 
to rejoice if you win, to comfort you if you fail, to nurse you if 
you need it, and, if you fall, to lay you tenderly into your graves, 
with the proud thought, ‘ They did their duty : God will remember 
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that, and comfort me. 

The faces of the brothers kindled as she spoke; their hearts 
answered her with a nobler fervor than the chivalrous enthusiasm 
of young blood, and both made a silent vow of loyalty to last in- 
violate through all their lives, as, laying a hand on either head, 
that brave old mother dedicated sons and self to the service of 
the liberties she loved. 
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YUSEF EL CASLAN. 
AN EGYPTIAN TALE. 


In the city founded by Moaz, an Arabian caliph, and called 
by him El Kahireh or Cairo, you may find in the Frank quarter, 
in the street Muskih, nearly opposite the sharab hénoot, or wine- 
shop, of Herr Datelbaum, a true Cairene coffee-house. The 
water-pipes, made of a cocoanut and two pieces of fishing-cane, 
the little finjéns, or crockery coffee-cups with brass holders, the 
square seats made of cane, the furnace with charcoal fire, and 
the large mortar in which roasted coffee is pounded, comprise the 
entire outfit, and may be bought for a few dollars. If you un- 
derstand Arabic, and sport the tarboosh, or red-purple felt cap 
of the country, can sit cross-legged and smoke in turn the shishah, 
or water-pipe, as it is passed around, and can drink Arabic coffee 
neat, why, then you may hear a story like the following, told 
by a black-eyed, hook-nosed, half-starved Egyptian, who thus 
earns his coffee, a few paras, and a pull at the water-pipe by 
amusing the frequenters of this and other of the thousand coffee- 
shops in Hi Musr. He tells this with the greater glee since it 
has for its hero a man resembling himself, and contains an 
apology for his own aimless and almost shiftless existence :— 


There once lived in this beautiful city, in the days of Saad 
Pasha, two brothers of the tribe of A’hma’k, the elder of whom 
was named Yusef e/ Caslén, or Yusef the Idle, while the younger 
one was called Ali el Mashgool, or Ali the Busy. On the death 
of their parents they divided their property, the eldest brother, 
Yusef, so investing his share that he could just live on a small 
income it yielded, while the younger brother, Ali, true to his 
name of mashgool or busy, at once placed his property, in a fruit- 
shop, and made money diligently. 

Now, it happened that Yusef, surnamed the Idle, had a friend 
who acted as dragoman to the ever-wandering Franks, and who 
was called Abu ben Bilah réhah, or Abu the Son of the Restless; 
and this Abu, over many pipes and finjéns of coffee, taught 
Yusef the language of the Franks, and the two wasted days in 
idle talk (for it is well known that words bake no bread). But 
in course of time Yusef could converse with the Franks, and, 
behold, they understood every word in six he spoke to them. 
He also passed his time, like a very idler, gathering flowers and 
making curious perfumes, in company with an old Hakim, by 
boiling them in a queer glass vessel looking like a gourd with a 
very long thin neck ; and one of these perfumes was so delicious 
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that it was called ‘The Dream of the Hareem,” and a trader in 
the Tunis bazaar once offered Yusef a thousand piastres for the 
recipe. But Yusef refused it, saying, ‘I am not in the fancy- 
soap and perfumery business, and don’t want to be. I will give 
it to the Pasha and perhaps he will invite me to visit the Garden 
of Shoubrah next time he goes there with his families.” 

Then Yusef, who was always idle, discovered a certain dye- 
stuff that gave a tint like the rosy red of morning to the white 
cloth made of cotton, and the dyers, with arms all blue with 
indigo, saw the beautiful color, and said, “Be one of us, and give 
us thy secret; and thou shalt go into our business, and have plenty 
of piastres, so that there shall be Latakiah in thy pipe, and bouza 
in thy cup, and several maidens to keep thee in music.” But 
Yusef turned a deaf ear to the dyeing-men, and told them he 
preferred to be clean. So they left him in wrath, and he and 
his dye were troubled by them no more. 

One day, when Yusef was sitting near that tumble-down 
rock-grotto in the island of Rhoda, idly looking at the dhoum 
palm, and thinking what a good cook nature was to cause gin- 
gerbread fruit all ready-made to grow on that tree, he drew from 
his girdle some dried dates, and, while eating them, he remembered 
the delicious taste of a date-sausage made of fresh dates and 
almonds stuffed in antelope casing, and determined to propose 
their manufacture to a newly-arrived Frank, an Italian confec- 
tioner, who lived near the Esbekieh gardens and was a man of 
money and enterprise. Thus musing, he rose from repose, and, 
crossing over in the ferry-boat, wandered around the city until 
he came to the Turkish bazaar where his brother, Ali the Busy, 
sat on his seat in his small shop, smoking a tchibouk and waiting 
patiently for customers. But his brow was wrinkled when he 
saw his brother Yusef so calmly walking along, neither buying 
nor selling, nor bartering nor huckstering, nor trading, and he 
lifted up his voice and said to him,— 

“Son of my father, are you still busy loafing?” 

Then Yusef meekly replied, ‘“ Ali, my brother, I have tarried 
under the palm-trees in the pleasant shade, and with the soft 
breeze perfumed with flowers I have reposed for a long time 
dreaming of—perpetual motion.” 

‘‘Perpetual melons!’’ answered Ali the Busy, ironically. 
‘While you have been idle, I have been busy. How many figs 
do you think I have sold this morning?” 

“Nay, I know not,” replied Yusef. 

“But guess,” said the busybody. ‘Do guess,—for the love 
of Allah!” 

“Well,” said Yusef the Idle, “about seventeen millions eight 
hundred and fifty-four thousand nine hundred and twenty-six.” 

“You go to !? shouted Ali. Where he desired him to go, 
probably to—work, was unuttered; for at this moment up rode 
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an Englishman, with a cork hat and blue veil around it, and 
mounted on a small donkey, pursued by a small Egyptian with 
a large stick, who from time to time shouted, ““Riglahk! Schmalak! 
Effendi !”” and only ceased when the Englishman, anchoring his 
donkey by sticking his heels in the ground, pointed to the fruit 
exposed in Ali’s stand, and, beckoning the donkey-boy, said to 
him, in a compound of Canton-English-lingua-franca :— 

“‘T do some pigeon here this womo. I buy-ee two-ee’ piastres,”’ 
(holding up two fingers) “‘oranges. Capisce?” 

“* Tahib!”’ shouted the donkey-boy, almost jumping out of his 
blue calico shirt, the only garment he had, on seeing the silver 
piece. ‘Azo! oll rite, beeg olangis, I versteh Kengeesh.”” Then, 
giving Ali the Busy a fearful wink, the boy commenced in Arabic 
a severe blackguarding of the Jnglese on the donkey, ending by 
buying about ten oranges for ten paras, and with great dexterity 
pocketing the change for the two piastres. The Englishman, 
delighted at receiving so much fruit for his money, reflected to 
himself,— 

“There is nothing like knowing the language of the country 
you travel in, you know!” 

Jerking the reins, the howaga, or traveller, was about resuming 
his ride, when Yusef the Idle, who had been leaning meditatively 
near his brother, started up, and said,— 

‘“‘Sare, you want go in sassage-bizness?”’ 

‘“‘How’s that?” replied the Englishman. “Is it safe? Will it 
pay? Where can you find hogs enough to make it an object, 
where people don’t keep em? But stop! Call this evening at 
seven o'clock at Shepherd’s Hotel: you will find me smoking a 
cheroot in the portico. Business before pleasure.” 

“Oh, brother,” said Ali the Busy, “what are you saying to 
the red-headed man?” 

“T am asking him to go into the sausage-business with me.” 

‘“Halloo, howaga. Don’t have any thing to do with Yusef the 
Idle; he is an enthusiast, a dreamer, a poet. He make sausages! 
The fruit of rashness is repentance: therefore, let him alone.” 
But the Englishman understood not, and was already afar off 
before Ali had finished his harangue. 

That evening, Yusef the Idle, with a large sausage resembling 
a veritable bologna in weight, size, and dark color, accosted the 
Englishman, who was dreamily smoking a cheroot, and exhaling 
the bottle of crusty old port he had lately finished at dinner. 
Then Yusef, taking out a large knife, sliced off two or three cuts 
from the sausage and presented them to the Frank. 

“‘Can’t do it,” said he: “have just finished ten dishes and a 
heavy dessert. But it looks like good bologna; firm, not too 
tough, the exact shade of healthy young-donkey-meat.” But 
Yusef insisted on the traveller’s eating a small piece, telling him 
it was sweet and very good, setting the example by finishing 
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several slices himself. Thus guaranteed from sudden death, the 
Englishman took a piece, nibbled at it, ate it all, and asked for 
another slice, and finished by discovering that date- -sausage was 
a very dainty delicacy. He then entered into business-matters, 
asking Yusef what capital he required, &c. &c. to start their 
manufacture. But Yusef told him he only had the knowledge 
of making them for sale, and was too idle to attend to business, 
but that if he would give his brother an order he would supply 
all he wanted. The Englishman at once wrote an order for two 
tons (about fourteen camel-loads), to be sent by the bool bool 
[ Fellaheen for locomotive] to Alexandria, thence to England per 
steamer, money to be paid for them on delivery at Alexandria. 
He afterwards said that on the occasion of a great dinner in 
London he had so exquisitely sold [in Arabic gashsh-ed] all the 
. club, by having these “bologna sausages” brought on with the 
dessert, that he considered his tour of the East amply repaid by 
the discovery of date-sausages. 

Yusef, before taking his leave, modestly presented a beautiful 
crystal gilt flask to the Englishman, and desired him to see if 
the perfume pleased him. “The traveler, who was a man for 
every thing, carefully uncorked, or rather unstoppered, the flask, 
and, placing it to his nostrils, a gentle sigh escaped him, and, as 
his eyes rolled towards the skies, he ‘exclaimed :— 

“It is wonderful. Lubin and Rimmel have nothing like it. 
What do you want-for the recipe?” 

‘Reward me as you see fit,’”’ said Yusef the Idle: “lo, I am 
not a business-man, and ¢rust to your honor.”” The Englishman, 
learning that it was Yusef’s own invention, gave him a handsome 
sum for it, and was about closing the session, when Yusef dis- 
played a flamingo-colored piece of remarkably fine muslin. Even 
by lamplight the color struck the Englishman’s eye; and when 
he was told that the dye was the invention of the idle Cairene, 
he requested him to call the next morning, and if the color looked 
as well by daylight as at night, he would buy the secret. 

The next morning Yusef the Idle waited on the traveller ; and, 
the color appearing even finer by daylight than at night, the 
Englishman bought the recipe for the dye—and paid the money. 

Then Yusef the Idle went into the clothiers’ quarter and bought 
for himself, and put on, a splendid suit of maroon-colored clothes, 
with a handsome red sash, and a gold-embroidered kerchief for 
head and throat, and a purple fez cap, and yellow leather slip- 
pers, a pair of pistols for show, and a jasmine-stemmed pipe for 
use, and, with a purse full of guineas and the order for fourteen 
camel-loads of date-sausages in his girdle, he held his way to the 
Turkish bazaar. When he arrived at his brother’s stand, behold, 
there was the desolation of: the desert. Ten cents, or two pias- 
tres, would have bought every thing he had for sale, and Ali the 
Busy, with his head between his hands, was very busy—crying. 
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He had not “made a fail of it,’’ as the Franks remark; but he 
was, nevertheless, “bursted up so high that the hawks couldn’t 
fly to him,” as the men of Yengisland tersely say. 

‘“‘My brother,” said Yusef the Idle, “how comes it that I find 
you in affliction and you do not come to me for help and com- 
fort?” 

At the tones of this voice, Ali the Busy would have broken 
out in a torrent of abuse about lazy, idle loafers ; but, lifting his 
head, the splendid clothes, and pipe and pistols, met his eye, and, 
believing they were worn by some rich old Turk, or one of the 
head officers of the police, he kissed his hand, laid it on his breast 
and head, invoking a shower of complimentary blessings on the 
head and beard of the Effendi before him ; and not until several 
seconds did he allow his eyes to mount up, until, to his surprise, 
he met the kindly regards of his elder brother fixed tenderly, 
lovingly on him. 

Ali the Busy then told his brother of all his troubles, and of 
his having to sell that very morning his whole stock of goods to 
pay a debt due that day, a debt that had he refused to pay he 
would have been dishonored for life. Then Yusef the Idle bade 
his brother be of good heart, and, placing in his hand the purse 
of gold and the order for the fourteen camel-loads of date-sau- 
sages, told him to cheer up, and go at business again with all his 
might, and conquer. 


“Thus ends,” said the story-teller, “all I know of the lives 
of Yusef the Idle and Ali the Busy,—so called by men; but 
whether they were rightly named in the sight of Allah, perhaps 
the priest now crying the hour for prayer from the mosque of 
El Azhar can best tell you. All I know is, 


“The nest of the blind bird is made by Allah!” 
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IN ROME, MAY, 1861. 
Nor for Italy, waking from fetters 
Of centuries’ pestilent sleep, 
Not for Italy, arming for freedom, 
These tears of compassion I weep; 
But my thoughts flow afar from this region,— 
Afar from its classical lore,— 
My thoughts flow afar from this region, 
Back,—back to my own native shore. 
I mourn on the banks of the Tiber 
For the ills of my own native shore. 


O Columbia! fairest of countries, 
Must thy valleys, so fruitful and still, 
Be shorn, like these plains, of their glory, 
And yield to the conqueror’s will? 
Thy cities be swept of the treasures 
By peace and prosperity won, 
Whilst the carnage of battle is raging 
*T wixt father, and brother, and son! 
O Columbia! fairest of countries, 
Have the days of thy sorrow begun? 


The days when the tears of thy orphans 
Shall sprinkle thy green sod like rain, 
When countless the wives and the mothers 
Who mourn o’er their wounded and slain; 
When the hopes of the nations in darkness, 
Whose eyes turn’d upon thee for light, 
Shall grow faint in thy bitter despairing, 
Shall be lost in the blackness of night? 
Alas for the hopes of the nations 
That trusted thy glory and might! 


O Rome! in the days of thy glory, 
In the days of thy pomp and thy pride, 

When thy legions outnumber’d the nations 
Which thou in thy triumph defied, 

Didst thou dream of the sad devastation, 
That, hurtling o’er hill-side and plain, 

Should sweep down thy temples and columns 
As low as thy warriors slain ? 

Didst thou dream of the long night of silence 
That should fall o’er thy beautiful plain? 


an 
AT HOME, MAY, 1864, 


Thus mused I in dark days of sadness, 
E’er the purpose of God I had seen: 
Our country was shatter’d and falling, 
No strength had it whereon to lean. 
But now dawns its day of redemption, 
The time of its triumph draws nigh; 
No longer a nation of bondsmen 
Lift manacled hands to the sky; 
But God in his glory appeareth, 
And, cleaving the channel of red, 
These dark hosts, by him marshall’d over, 
The fair land of promise shall tread. 
And the eyes of the nations in darkness 
Shall st2// turn upon us for light, 
As, scaling the pure heights of freedom, 
We grow in our grandeur and might. 
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. AND 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


From Messrs. Mason Brothers, of New York, we have received a new work, 
“The Life of Benjamin Franklin,” which will create some stir in the American 
world. Mr. James Parton, whose ‘‘Life of Andrew Jackson” opened the eyes 
of men, and presented them a true portrait of one who had been until then a 
mythic hero, has now essayed to blow away the mists of almost superstitious 
reverence which had settled upon the historic statue of Franklin, and give us 
one of the greatest of the fathers of the Republic ‘‘in his habit as he lived.” 
He has subjected the great American sage to the severest scrutiny of historic 
research, without exaggeration and without extenuation, and the result is 
calm, truthful, dispassionate eulogy. The details are copious and extremely 
interesting, and the author has the happy faculty of so connecting the past 
with the present, so illustrating parties, communities, individual men, of a 
former generation, by the idols of the tribe and den, the forum and the theatre, 
in our own day, that we see his men not “as trees, walking,”’ but full of vitality 
and individual identity, as though they were quaint figures met and conversed 
with, in bright sunshine, in our streets or our parlors. 

There are three handsome engraved portraits of Franklin, at different 
periods of his life, and one of Mrs. Sarah Bache, his daughter. This book 
will have, as it deserves, a very large sale. 2 vols. 8vo, 628, 707 pp. 

From the same house we have a new edition of “The Life and Times of 
Aaron Burr, Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army of the Revolution, United States 
Senator, Vice-President of the United States, &e. By James Parton.” 

The former issue was largely read, and variously criticized. It contained 
many and interesting details, and supplied what really did not before exist,—a 
biography of the great traitor, since then so signally eclipsed in his evil fame. 
By many it was regarded as too exculpatory: Burr’s crimes were so numerous 
and so manifest; an infidel, a libertine, a red-handed duellis§ and, to cap the 
climax, an unsuccessful, an impeached, a fugitive traitor, he seems, like 
Byron’s Corsair, to present a character 

“Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes.” 

The one virtue was his love for Theodosia: what else was there to con. uend 
him? Mr. Parton, who generally strives successfully against hero-worship 
even when he is setting up the statue, has here been surprised into partisan- 
ship, and is, in our judgment, too lenient with Burr. The original work was 
in one volume; the present issue—which is enlarged, and contains many 
appendices, with much new and interesting information, is in two handsome 
octavo volumes, of about 425 pages each, and is enriched with portraits of Burr 
and Theodosia. 


‘‘Tllustrations of Universal Progress, by Herbert Spencer,” has been .re- 
published by Appleton, of New York. 

Herbert Spencer is just beginning to be known in this country as one of the 
strongest thinkers of the English school of positive science. We say Enghsh, 
since he differs in many features from the theories of Comte. He holds, 
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however, the same fundamental position of the impossibility of any argu- 
ment ‘“‘from phenomena to noumena.” The present essays will exhibit ina 
more popular way the whole system which he has developed in his larger 
works. We call attention especially to the first essay on Progress, and 
that on the Genesis of Science, as stating the law of Evolution, which he 
claims to have applied as the key of all philosophy, whether of nature or soul. 
We see in him great power of generalization, and many keen observations in 
every sphere of natural and social science. Few writers deal more trenchant 
blows at the “mechanical God” of a Paley. Few see more shrewdly the 
absurdities of a cloudy metaphysics or a shadow-religion. But we utterly 
disagree with him in his first principles of philosophic reasoning. We can see 
in his Law of Evolution an ingenious generalization; but when it becomes 
the first and last formula of truth, it simply ends in a material pantheism. 
Science may demolish the ‘‘watchmaking” Creator of our popular natural 
theology, and laugh as it will at some interpreters of the Mosaic Cosmogony; 
we yield willingly to its sober inductions; but we cannot yield the truth of a 
Personal and Living God to the ‘“‘unknown mystery” of Herbert Spencer,—a 
God who is only a nebular hypothesis, the primary principle of a diffused 
matter, a homogeneous force passing into the heterogeneous, an inflammable 
medium, an electric fluid, a gas, or an eternal World-Egg. 


From Captain Henry A. Wise, of the Navy, we have received, in a large 
octavo volume, the ‘‘Report of the Secretary of the Navy in Relation to 
Armored Vessels.” It is a work of very great interest and value. Briefly 
presenting, in an Introductory, the principles of their construction, their cost 
and relative claims, we have then all the correspondence bearing upon their 
Services m the North and South Atlantic Squadrons, the West Gulf and the 
Mississippi Squadrons, and, in the form of miscellaneous reports at the close, 
the opinions of experienced officers and other experts upon their merits. 
Such a correspondence ranges over the entire period and theatre of the war, 
and offers the fullest and most correct account we have seen of the glorious 
feats of our navy from the beginning. Among the topics of intense interest 
we find the great naval action in Hampton Roads, the detailed circumstances 
attending Admiral Dupont’s attacks upon Charleston, the engagements at 
Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, Island No. 10, the Expeditions up the Yazoo, 
the co-operation of the Navy at Vicksburg, and all the minor movements 
of the iron-clady, Interesting as this collated correspondence now is, it is 
most valuable as an important contribution to future history, and is one of 
those volumes which the historian will grasp as authentic amidst the thou- 
sand-colored narratives which are only like epics in that the imagination 
has greatly distorted the truth, We regret again that such valuable volumes, 
from the Government Printing Office, should be so ill printed. The Govern- 
ment should extend ‘the freedom of the press” in this particular. 607 pp. 


The late Mr. Henry D. Thoreau, who presented to the world his naturalizing 
experiences in ‘“‘A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers,” ‘‘ Excur- 
sions,” &c., is now posthumously offered by his publishers, Messrs, Ticknor & 
Fields, of Boston, in a series of essays, entitled ‘The Maine Woods.” The 
essays are three: Kiaadn (or what the uninitiated write Katahdin), Chesun- 
cook, and The Allegash and East Branch. They are records of his own adven- 
tures in Maine, which are pleasantly told, in good vigorous English, but not 
without a dash of that vainglory which makes the French soldier write, nous 
autres hussards. The details, which we have seen stated as an objection, con- 
stitute to us the chief charm. This little volume is indeed a Murray’s 
Hand-Book, with no apparent pedantry; and many an adventurous searcher 
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for summer pleasure will pack his kit according to Mr. Thoreau’s directions, 
and carry ‘‘The Maine Woods” in his hands as a guide to his feet. 


“Libby Life: Experiences of a Prisoner of War in Richmond, Virginia, 1863 
-64.” By Lieutenant-Colonel F. F. Cavada, U.S. Vols. Philadelphia, 1864. 

This volume, containing the experiences of Lieutenant-Colonel Cavada, who 
was taken prisoner at Gettysburg, would at once commend itself to public 
favor by the very interest of the subject, even though the narrative were re- 
lated by one who had had less experience in authorship. 

Besides the recommendation of the subject, a good and flowing narrative, 
and the internal evidence of its faithfulness, it has the advantage of the 
endorsement of about six hundred officers who were the fellow-prisoners of 
our author and who have asked for its publication. 

The volume opens with the morning of July 3, 1863, when astraggling column 
of Federal prisoners captured during the preceding day on the battle-field of 
Gettysburg was marching on the Chambersburg road to the rear of the rebel 
lines, with the early dawn of which day these prisoners had seen General Lee 
pushing for the front, on the eve of the commencement of the day’s work 
which resulted in the final and disastrous repulse of the rebels, and consigned 
Gettysburg to history and left the fruits of victory with us. We are carried 
through the long and severe marches which these prisoners took through the 
Valley of Virginia until they finally reached Staunton on the 18th of July, on 
the evening of which day they were landed at the Virginia Central Railroad 
depot in Richmond, and consigned to the dismal walls of Libby Prison. 

Then follows an easy, interesting, and pleasantly told narrative of the daily 
life of the prison, connected by means of a chronological thread serving to 
give unity and form to the whole. Thus are we carried from midsummer 
through the autumn and winter down to the month of March, 1864. 

Among the most salient of its points is the very particular account which is 
given of the mining operations of Colonel Rose, Seventy-Seventh Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, which resulted in the escape of so many officers from the prison. 
This narrative is accompanied and illustrated by drawings of the implements 
and tunnel, a plan of the prison-walls which were undermined, and the street 
into which the exit was made. The illustrations, of which there are a number, 
are good; the book is printed very neatly, on fine paper, and is, altogether, 
presented in admirable style. 


The ‘Journal des Sciences Militaires des Armées de Terre et de Mer” for March 
contains an interesting paper on ‘‘Armored Ships” (Navires Cuirassés) in 
England, translated from the ‘‘Times,” which we shall make the basis of a 
future paper. There is also one of an admirable series of articles, entitled 
‘‘La France devant les deux Invasions, 1814-1815,” from official and unedited 
documents. This period is one of the most romantically interesting in the 
history of Napoleon, and such documents as form the basis of the narrative 
here given throw new light upon those ever-memorable battles in which, 
with a handful of men, the débris of his former army, Napoleon struck light- 
ning blows at Blucher and Schwartzenburg, and maintained an unequal 
contest with the most brilliant success. ‘C’était,” says Marmont, who shared 
the glory, ‘le chant du cygne.”’ 

Among the Nouvelles Militaires this journal gives a translation of Jefferson 
Davis’s address to the rebel army, with such references to our own affairs as 
show a Southern sympathy. ; 


‘*Le Spectateur Militaire” of April 15 contains some excellent articles of 
timely interest. The ‘‘ Narrative of the Military Events in Denmark” is very 
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full, and very French. The article entitled ‘‘ Etude sur les Institutions mili- 
taires des Romains,’”’ by Captain Masquelez, closes an excellent series on this 
interesting subject. M. A. Ratheau contributes a ‘Critical Examination of 
Major Brialmont’s Essay on the Defence of States and on Fortification.” 
There is also an excellent article on the system of Armstrong guns; and one 
on the Moral Hygiene of the Army, by Dr. Artigues. 

The following extract from the article on Denmark shows the sentiment 
with which military France still regards ‘our dear ally of England :’’—* France 
cannot dissemble the suspicions of Europe concerning her. The English 
Cabinet has done every thing to excite them, at the epoch of the annexation, 
at once so necessary and so equitable, of Nice and Savoy. Was it not Eng- 
land who sought to move the entire continent against the ambition of France? 
Was it not the present English Cabinet which repelled, and caused to fail, the 
reunion of the European Congress, proposed by France? Finally, is it not 
from the bosom of the same Cabinet that Mazzini, the instigator of all plots 
directed against the life of the Emperor, counts his best friend? Well, that 
friend, that correspondent of assassins,—or, at least, of the man who employs 
them, who puts arms into their hands,—Lord Palmerston, the guest of the 
Tuileries, does not fear to protect him with his responsibility.” 


Mr. C. B. Richardson, of New York, our publisher, has just issued a truly 
splendid engraved portrait of General Grant. It has his best expression, and 
as a work of art is unrivalled. The great and well-earned fame of the 
lieutenant-general, and his present most responsible position, make him ‘the 
observed of all observers.”” All those who would have his “counterfeit pre- 
sentment’’ as he looks at this the most eventful and glorious period of his 
life, should purchase, frame, and hang up among the Lares and Penates of 
loyal homes, this best likeness of our greatest warrior. What we say in favor 
of this fine engraving is based upon a long acquaintance with him, and a 
familiar knowledge of those qualities which are truthfully displayed in his 
features as here presented. 


From Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Bros. we have received ‘‘The Woman in 
Black,’ by an anonymous author-ess; for surely no man ever described such 
“loves” and such ‘‘frights” of costume as those which form the dress-réperioire 
of this astonishing book. Unreal, improbable, extremely romantic even ad nau- 
seam, it is a most interesting book. The scenes are startling, the characters 
powerfully drawn; and few who take it up will lay it down before reading the 
last page. Windermere is very noble and honorable, but a great fool; Belinda, 
very enthusiastic, but very absurd; Herbert de la Tour, a dandy and a liber- 
tine, with whom, however, women will fail in love; but the heroine of the book, 
Stella Thornhill, the intrigante of the whole drama, is the worst woman we have 
ever known. ‘The Woman in Black” is the most interesting sensation story 
we have read for an age,—although Wilkie Collins did not write it, and it is in 
no sense a companion to ‘“*The Woma: in White.” 


“‘Self-Sacrifice,” published by the same house, is an excellent story, by the 
authoress of ‘‘Margaret Maitland.” It is highly praised by the London Athe- 
nesum,—which is proof positive of great merit. 


“The Raids and Romances of Morgan and his Men” is a rebel story, by & 
rebel authoress, and was originally published in Mcbile. It is republished by 
Mr. C. B. Richardson, of New York, and contains Southern accounts of the 
movements of this freebooter, which purport to give the facts. 
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EDITOR'S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 


To give even a summary of the great events, the marches, the battle- 
days, the ever-shifting movements of our magnificent armies, since the 
publication of our last number, would baffle the powers of the most skil- 
ful condenser, in the small number of pages reserved to our special use. 
We can only trace, as with the pen, on an imaginary map which the 
reader must supply, a few bold lines to mark the grand flanking move- 
ments by which Grant has moved his army past Lee’s strongest intrench- 
ments, and poured it like a mighty torrent upon the very outworks of 
the thrice-famous rebel capital and stronghold. The mud, exhaustior 
and incertitude which had perplexed our Army of the Potomac in the 
middle of May were all set right by a proper season of repose and pro- 
pitious skies. The exploits of our cavalry on the enemy’s flanks and 
rear, seeming to realize perpetual motion, gave new information and 
excited a spirit of emulation. Sherman’s victories and triumphant 
advance in Georgia gave new ardor, as they were promulgated in general 
orders; and when, on the 18th of May, orders were given which put the 
whole army in motion, the troops were in splendid spirits, and ready 
“to do or die” with cheerful hearts. 

The intrenchments at Spottsylvania Court-House had proved them- 
selves so strong that a direct attack, even if successful, would cost too 
many men; and so General Grant suddenly determined to turn the 
enemy’s right, threaten his rear, and thus force him to retire towards 
Richmond, Our army was drawn up in the following order of battle 
from right to left:—the Sixth, Second, Ninth, and Fifth Corps. Agreeably 
with the proposed plan, Wright and Hancock attacked the rebel left at 
daybreak on Wednesday, the 18th, driving the enemy handsomely 
before them, until suddenly they came upon strong intrenchments, 
strengthened by an abatis, which our men could not pierce. They were, 
therefore, withdrawn, after a loss of twelve hundred. The exhausted 
troops rested on Wednesday night, while Grant threw out his antenna, in 
the shape of Torbert’s cavalry, to Guinea’s Station, nearly ten miles east 
of Spottsylvania, on the Fredericksburg Railroad, to clear the way for 
the new flank movement. 

On the morning of Thursday, the 19th, that movement began. The 
right corps countermarched to the left and moved after Torbert. But 
Ewell, being made aware of this movement, threw a portion of his corps 
upon our now weakened right flank, got in the rear, stampeded the 
teamsters, captured ambulances and wagons, and for a short time threat- 
ened our communications. It is recorded as a great piece of good for- 
tune that while our flank seemed thus uncdvered to their merciless 
attack, it chanced that General Tyler, with a heavy-artillery brigade of 
New England troops, armed with muskets, were near enough in rear to 
come to the rescue. With the spirit and precision of veterans, they re- 
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lieved the train and held the rebels in check, driving them towards their 
own line, until Birney, Russell, and Crawford, each with a division, came 
up and drove them entirely back with very little of the coveted plunder. 
So skilful was this counter-attack that General Meade complimented 
these troops in a special order, 

On Friday, the 20th, the flanking movement was continued,—Torbert 
pushing forward to Bowling Green, and across to Milford Station. 
Hancock followed the cavalry, with the Second Corps, on Saturday, and 
arrived at Milford bridge, only forty miles from Richmond. Warren, 
Wright, and Burnside followed immediately. But, skilful and rapid as 
was the movement, Lee had not awaited their advance. Stores had 
been removed, and their coming was amply prepared for. 

On Sunday, the 2lst, our line stretched in a curve from Milford to 
Guinea’s, through Bowling Green. What then should be the direction 
of advance? Lee was between the North and South Anna, and was 
also manifestly prepared for our flanking movement. Grant determined 
to make a demonstration across the North Anna, the prosecution of 
which would depend upon what he should find there. On Monday, the 
23d, Warren crossed, principally at Jericho ford, the men wading waist- 
deep; while Hancock engaged the enemy and captured the fort at Tay- 
lor’s bridge. These fords and bridges are just above Sexton’s Junction. 
Warren’s corps and the portion of Hancock’s which had crossed, feeling 
their way towards the Little River and the Virginia Central Railroad, 
received a terrible attack, which they repulsed so handsomely that the 
Fifth Corps was complimented by Meade, and Birney’s division by Han- 
cock. The truth is, that this portion of the army was in a perilous posi- 
tion, from which they were extricated partly by their own superior 
prowess, and more permanently by the arrival of Burnside and Wright, 
who crossed the river on Tuesday and Wednesday and took post in 
line in the centre and on the right. Again and again did the rebels try 
to retake the bridge which Hancock had stormed, but they were unsuc- 
cessful. On these days there was constant fighting,—the Second Corps 
at the bridge, the Ninth Corps at Oxford, and skirmishing everywhere. 
On Wednesday, the 25th, the head-quarters were at Jericho Mills, and the 
corps ranged from right to left, thus:—the Sixth, Fifth, Ninth, Second. 

It was evident to Grant that the rebel position here was again too 
strong for direct attack. Its centre was advanced, and wings retired, 
its flanks strongly protected by river and marsh. It was thus, as it were, 
protruded between our forces. But, having brought them toa stand in 
bristling intrenchments, Grant again moves swiftly and silently to the 
rear and left. Making a bold attack with his right to cover the move- 
ment, he burns the track of the Virginia Central, west of the enemy’s 
position, and again the corps are in motion, this time to cross the Pa- 
munkey. Wright leads; Hancock isin rear. On Friday morning the 
cavalry advance was at Hanovertown, on the Pamunkey, only fifteen 
miles from Richmond, and about the same distance from the famous 
White House, which, whatever be the mode of advance, is obviously the 
very best depot and base for our army. 

Lee, with a vigilance never deceived, faced our army in every move- 
ment; and, reinforced by Breckinridge from the Shenandoah valtey, 
he presented a bold front. At this juncture, Grant sends for Baldy 
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Smith, with his corps, from Butler’s army, who succeeded in joining him. 
Sheridan, who had been absent on his raiding-tour for a fortnight, had - 
again reported; and it was manifest that the cavalry must now do vigor- 
ous work to find out the rebel positions and compositions. Numerous 
fights occurred on Tolopatomoy Creek, in which the rebels were driven 
back. The whole army was across, with little resistance. 

The Chickahominy was then once more the rebel line; but Grant’s 
strong and rapid reconnoissances on Sumner’s and Bottom bridges 
clearly demonstrated that they were there in force and strongly in- 
trenched. Notwithstanding this masterly advance, the grumblers con- 
tinued to say, ‘‘But, oh! he has not beaten Lee: he has only flanked 
him!” Lee claims a series of great victories, at the Wilderness, at 
Spottsylvania, on the North Anna, at Coal Harbor, at Bottom’s bridge. 
And this is the way in which he has whipped Grant, notwithstanding 
the ugly fact that he has retreated steadily and is now under cover of 
his strong works at Richmond. What is flanking? Flank means side, 
and if Grant could go just where he wanted to by refusing to attack Lee 
in front in impregnable works, by just turning upon his side and 
threatening to roll up his line of battle on his centre, it was certainly 
the dictate of wisdom. 

Grant proceeded then to tear up the railroad-track which he had been 
laying from White House, and was loading it on transports, to be taken 
elsewhere. 

By the last intelligence as we write, we learn that Grant is entirely 
across the James River, south of Richmond, and is cutting the commu- 
nications of Lee with the rest of the Confederacy. 

Butler’s position, which so long seemed nothing more than a strong 
foothold south of Richmond, has now become of chief importance 
in our future movements. Strong it really is, between the James and 
Appomattox Rivers, skilfully intrenched, and thoroughly protected by 
the gunboats. Beauregard, who is still in his front,—with a somewhat 
weakened force, however,—makes an occasional attack, which depletes 
the rebel valor by a wholesale phlebotomy. Such was the sudden on- 
slaught on Thursday night, June 2, when General Terry’s brigade re- 
pulsed him with great slaughter. 

Nor was General Fitzhugh Lee more successful in his attack on Wil- 
son’s Wharf, where his men, with bloodhound sagacity, scented negro 
blood. He summoned General Wild, a brave officer, offering to take all 
his force as prisoners to Richmond. But, like Hotspur, he would have 
found it convenient “‘to deny his prisoners.” If they did not surrender, 
he would not be answerable for the result,—which means massacre. Wild 
told him to try it: he did, and, after four desperate charges across a 
ravine, the redoubted Lee found that Wild’s command was not worth 
taking. The negroes fought with a wi/d enthusiasm. 

Again and again have the Petersburg rebels had a taste of our quality. 
Generals Kautz and Gillmore made a combined attack on the works, 
and the former penetrated into the city; but, as Gillmore did not come 
up, he could not hold it. 

As we write, General Grant is successfully across the James River and 
in the enemy’s rear. Gallant Baldy Smith and Hancock have carried 
the outer works, and the town must fall. To those who have been so 
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ignorant as to believe that a plan of campaign can be perfected, “cut 
- and dried,” before the initial movement is made, all this may look like 
a great departure from his original design. But we should remember 
that war is essentially ascience of alternatives; and the fact of his having 
established Butler in so strong a ‘point d’appui”’ as Bermuda Hundreds, 
is clear evidence not only that this was an alternative originally pre- 
sented, but the grandest of them all. He will take Petersburg, cut the 
railroad-communications with the south, as he has already destroyed 
those at the west, and literally beard the lion in his den. What can 
Lee do but starve and fight? Suppose he should bethink him of a 
sudden dash upon Washington. He has no supplies, the railroads are 
destroyed, Hunter is on his flank, and, if necessary, a loyal militia 
would again spring from the earth by myriads; and, above all, Washing- 
ton is,well defended. Even desperation could hardly propose this plan. 
He must fight, not where he chooses, but where Grant does; and for 
once, if never before, Grant has him where he wants him. But Grant’s 
movements, for all this, are wonderfully bold. His change of base has 
been effected not only with singular skill, but with remarkable timeli- 
ness. Detaching Smith from Butler, he deceived Lee into thinking he 
would mass his columns upon the strong works of Richmond, and, when 
Lee was ready for him, he laughs in his face, flings his army across the 
river, and cuts off the rebel retreat. Defeat in the field, or starvation 
in Richmond, seem now to be Lee’s alternatives,—equally hideous. 

With the greatest satisfaction, we record General Hunter’s success at 
the head of the Shenandoah valley, as a special act of rapid and skilful 
generalship, and also as a diversion in favor of the greater movements 
which cannot be over-estimated. The manner of it—in the absence of 
details—was thus. Breckinridge, quite satisfied from his slight advan- 
tage over Sigel that the “ Yankees” were entirely paralyzed in the valley, 
started away to Richmond. Hunter, burning for a chance of distinction, 
placed in command at this conjuncture, issues a clear, stern, sensible 
order which evidently means mischief, sends his baggage and stores to 
the rear wholesale, lets the men take nothing but extra shoes,—which 
means nothing but marching,—fills their knapsacks with bread and 
meat, and ammunition (one hundred rounds),—which means nothing 
but fighting,—and, pushing on in astyle quite unexampled, proves, loyal 
as he is, a real rebel-Hunter; attacks General W. E. Jones, on the 5th 
of June, at Mt. Crawford, a few miles south of Harrisonburg ; kills Jones, 
routs his forces, captures three guns, with three thousand small arms, 
fifteen hundred prisoners, provisions, and stores, and pushes on to 
Staunton, a most important point at the head of the valley,—which means 
nothing but victory! 

In the mean time, Crook and Averill, who have been operating farther 
west, have now joined their forces with Hunter, and thus make a new 
advance practicable and most important. 

We turn our glances for a moment to Sherman, and there we find a 
great similarity in flanking movements to those of Grant, only turning 
the enemy’s left instead of right. 

Thus far, his army has made a triumphal march to the very spot where, 
of course, Johnston wants him. From Resaca, where he beat the enemy, 
he has moved on the railroad and high-roads parallel to it. Johnston 
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fights a little, and runs away a good deal. McPherson is in command 
of our right wing, Hooker and Schofield of the left. Thus they move 
on to Oak Grove, Adairsville, Cassville, then suddenly to Rome, with all 
its machine-shops, and also to Kingston. 

Johnston made an ineffectual attempt to stop his crossing of the 
Etowah, which was skilfully effected by all the corps, at points between 
Kingston and Etowah, on the Western & Atlantic Railroad. 

Again flank movements were tried, and with success, past the Alatoona 
Mountains towards Marietta and Atlanta. 

On the 4th of June, Sherman occupied Alatoona Pass, a point of great 
value, after having fought the battles of Dallas and New Hope Church, 
in which, whatever the rebels may say, considered as a series of move- 
ments, we were entirely successful. At New Hope, a most desperate 
effort was made by Johnston, with five divisions, to overpower our right 
wing, consisting of three divisions, under McPherson. The battle con- 
sisted of three attacks by columns in mass, hurled upon McPherson, 
and deploying as they came up. The first was on Harrow’s division, 
the second on Osterhaus, the third on Sweeny. In every one they were 
repulsed with great loss; and when they retreated, they left twenty-five 
hundred dead and wounded on the field. Thus they “lure Sherman 
onward” to the place “‘where they want him.” 

Between Marietta and Atlanta runs the Chattahoochie River; and at 
that river, upon its very steep banks, the rebels will make a stand to 
defend Atlanta, which is their great depot. When we drive them from 
the river, we shall still find the works of Atlanta very formidable. 
The country is well suited for defence, and Atlanta is an absolute 
necessity to the rebels; but the skill, energy, and enthusiasm which have 
carried Sherman so brilliantly eighty miles from his base will conquer 
nature as well as art at Atlanta, and the Georgia militia who are rein- 
forcing Johnston will hardly be able to stand against our veterans. 
Lovell is aiding Johnston, in a volunteer way. As he gave up New Or- 
leans, he can show him the best way of evacuating Atlanta. G. W. 
Smith, who could accomplish nothing when in the army has taken 
command of the militia. G. W.S. is a popular man; but he talks far 
better than he fights, and will prove by no means an Atlantean tower 
of strength. 

The accounts of Johnston’s force conflict. Some say he is reinforced 
so as to be seventy thousand strong; others, that he is flying in disjecta 
membra towards Athens and Macon. Jn medio tutissimus. 

Meanwhile, the rebel Morgan, not satisfied with his former captivity, 
has tempted fortune for another taste of prison-life. With three 
thousand cavalry, he entered Kentucky at Pound Gap, captured Mount 
Sterling, destroyed railroads and depots everywhere, entered Lexing- 
ton, and then, finding General Burbridge after him from Louisville, 
starts homeward on the trot out through Central Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. He moved to Cynthiana, where, by a sudden blow, he captured 
the town and two Ohio regiments, and laid siege to Frankfort. But 
vengeance against his evil work was executed speedily. Hearing that 
Burbridge was after him, he abandoned Frankfort, and made a stand 
at Cynthiana, where he was signally defeated. He lost nearly one thou- 
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sand men, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, and his scattered forces 
are flying in every direction towards rebeldom, 

The rebels at last confess that they have no money in the treasury, 
and some ungrateful people at Richmond are grumbling about it. 
‘‘The last dollar” is reached, if not “the last man.” How is it about 
“the last ditch’’? , 

We record with great regret the disaster which occurred to General 

Sturgis. He left Memphis on the lst of June, with three thousand 
cavalry and five thousand infantry, to encounter a force, under For- 
rest, which was supposed to be moving to harass Sherman’s rear. They 
met at Guntown, where our forces were overpowered, lost their train, 
and were obliged hastily to destroy and abandon their artillery. 
_ The Great Central Fair in Philadelphia, which was opened early in 
June, is the emperor of them all, or, to use the elegant Latinity of 
Father Tom, “id flagellat mundum.” Situated in Logan Square, and 
containing many compartments, it has attracted an immense attend- 
ance, made money by the million, and given a new stir to our patriot- 
ism. There are swords, and camp-chests, and the Garibaldi dagger, to 
be voted for as gifts to our generals. The department of arms and 
trophies is of surpassing interest; the gallery of fine arts, the largest 
and finest collection ever seen in America; the crowds, crushing; the 
whole, an overwhelming and bewildering success. 

The newspaper, ‘Our Daily Fare,” is too great a success. How? 
Why, they could not be printed fast enough to supply subscribers and 
circulation. Conducted principally by our gifted contributors Messrs. 
Leland and McKean, and the enterprising publisher, George W. Childs, 
Esq., it only suffers from too plethoric a subscription-list,—which is very 
literally an embarras de richesses. 

We go out of our usual track—which is essentially a war-path, and 
unobservant of finances, public or private—to call the attention of our 
readers to the great advantages offered by the Ten-Forty Loan of two 
hundred million dollars. This means that it may be redeemed after 
ten years, and must be after forty. But as the principal and interest are 
both payable in gold, and the loan is exempt from municipal and State 
taxes, there can be no more desirable investment. The interest is 
payable semi-annually, on the 1st of March and September. In addi- 
tion to this, the money is now needed by the Government in prose- 
cuting this righteous war; and, while benefiting ourselves, in what 
must be regarded as the safest of securities, we have the pleasure of 
knowing that our money pays troops, fights battles, wins victories, 
cares for the wounded, and hastens the happy end when, redeemed, 
regenerated, and disenthralled, we shall stand forth the greatest nation 
on the surface of the earth. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 


The Danish war rests for a while, during the session of the Peace 
Conference in London. Fifteen days have been added to the period 
of the truce. But we doubt whether good results will follow. England 
is divided; the Danes insist on having the Duchies; the Duchies will 
not be had, and neither party will consent to divide the disputed terri- 
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tory. War and peace hang so poising each other in the balance that 
we shall not attempt to prophesy which will kick the beam. 

The English papers make sad work of our military position. Every 
steamer out stultifies them. They make predictions one day which 
are falsified the next; but they are as impudent and consequential 
when thus convicted as though they had told the truth. 

From Mexico the news is simple, but interesting. On the 28th of 
May, Maximilian the Penniless and French pensioner, arrived at Vera 
Cruz; on the 29th he landed, and received the keys of the city, and 
then started for his precarious throne in the capital. Poor Mexico! 
Poor Max! The patriots and imperialists are still fighting; and the 
almanac says “look out for stormy weather for some time to come.” 
Morally, as well as physically, Mexico is a country of earthquakes, and 
we believe, as we hope, that they will not diminish in frequency under 
the new régime. Santa Anna turns up as the new Grand Marshal of the 
Empire. 

The news from the western coast of South America comes with a 
trumpet-blast. * The Spanish admiral had seized the Chincha Islands, 
which belong to Peru, and captured Peruvian vessels. Peru, of course, 
takes measures of redress; but the spirit of hostility to Spain flies like 
summer-fire,—Chili, Bolivia, and other republics, fly to the aid of Peru, 
sending their squadrons to the rescue. Mass meetings are held in the 
large cities. The Spanish commissioner at Panama is so treated and 
threatened that he finds it convenient to escape at night in a hand- 
car; other Spanish officials are burned in effigy; one hundred thousand 
volunteers are offered; in a word, Spain has stirred up a hornets’ nest, 
and she must at once back out, or she will be stung to death. This is 
only another lesson to foreign meddlers,—a new version of the Monroe 
doctrine; and we commend it as wholesome reading to Cat’s-paw Maxi- 
milian, hardly to be—like the monkey who sent him—“ Emperor Ever- 
more.” ‘To which we would add, if he likes biography, the lives of 
Iturbide, Guadalupe Victoria, and Santa Anna, as profitable reading. 


MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 
[Officers are requested to contribute to this department.] 

Questions.—1. In what direction does a sentinel face, when “facing to the 
proper front” as prescribed in paragraph 423 Revised United States Army 
Regulations? 

2. Does a sentinel salute an officer who passes him, by bringing his left hand 
to his musket as high as his right shoulder only when he is in his sentry-box, 
or does he so salute under other circumstances? . 

J. L., 128th Ohio Volunteers, Camp Cleveland, Ohio. 

Answers.—1. A sentinel on any one of the four sides of a camp will face 
outward, or, if before the colonel’s tent, will face towards the color-line, and 
will stand at shouldered arms, when an officer in uniform approaches him, unless 
the officer be a general, a field officer, the officer of the day, or the commanding 

Vox. II.—6 
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officer of the post, to any of whom he will present arms. At all other times a 
sentinel is required to carry his arms at support, or on either shoulder, unless 
in wet weather, when he will secure arms, if there be no sentry-box. 

2. Asentinel only salutes, when he is in sentry-box, by standing at attention, 
and by bringing his left hand to his musket as high as his right shoulder. 


Question.—Being in double column and changing direction by the right flank, 

should the subdivisions be aligned by the left or by the right? ° 
G., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Answer.—A battalion, in double column, closed in mass, being at a halt, 
changes direction according to the principles prescribed for a simple column 
by division. If a simple column by division is right in front, the alignment, 
after a change of direction, either by the right or left flank, is towards the guide, 
or by the left. In the case of a double column, the alignment will also be 
towards the guide or by the right, as a double column habitually takes the 
guide to the right, though sometimes to the left and sometimes to the centre of 
the column. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BATTLE OF WILLIAMSBURG :—SUMNER, HOOKER, HANCOCK, AND 
PECK. 


ProBaBiy no battle of the war is as little understood, from the fact that the 
official reports nearly all remain unpublished, and the people have depended 
mainly upon newspaper correspondence and the meagre evidence taken by the 
Committee on the War. 

Yorktown was evacuated during the night of the 3d of April, 1862; and Mc- 
Clellan ordered Stoneman in pursuit early on the 4th, with the cavalry and 
four batteries. Hooker’s division was sent forward on the road from Yorktown 
to support Stoneman, and Smith’s on the Lee’s Mill road,—Kearney following 
Hooker, while Casey and Couch followed Smith. General Sumner was directed 
to take command at the front. 

Stoneman dashed on without much opposition until he found himself in front 
of the rebel line of works near Williamsburg. He deemed it prudent to fall 
back and wait the arrival of the infantry. Smith arrived first, about 5.30 p.m., 
having been compelled to cross over to the Yorktown road, in consequence of 
which Hooker’s division was delayed from three to four hours. Hooker 
marched in the evening, and took the Lee’s Mill road; and, in consequence of 
this change, Smith’s division was upon the right, and Hooker’s upon the left, 
at the opening on the 5th. 


CENTRE AND LEFT. 


Hooker reconnoitred early, moved to the centre and left, and about 7.30 a.m. 
(whether by authority of Sumner does not appear) attacked and for a short 
time silenced the guns remaining in Magruder. This vantage was lost ina 
few hours, as fresh troops arrived for the enemy. Additional reinforcements 
caused the rebels to take the offensive, and they made a succession of attacks 
upon his division. His troops fought well, and for some time repelled these 
attacks, but with serious losses. Hooker says, ‘“‘It was now after one o’clock, 
and the battle had swollen into one of gigantic proportions.” 

Peck’s brigade was the first to arrive, having by extraordinary exertions 
waded the sea of mud and passed Casey’s division. It reached Sumner’s head- 
quarters about one o’clock, and, as Keyes says in his report, “by direction of 
General Sumner was thrown into the woods forward and to the left toward the 
point where the battle was raging with the utmost fury against Hooker’s di- 
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vision.” Peck reached the centre in the crisis, when Hooker’s troops were 
driven in, and his field-battery captured, of which he makes the following 
mention in his report,—viz.: ‘‘They [guns] could have been saved, but only 
at the risk of losing the day.”’ Repeated attempts were made to recover this 
battery and the main Williamsburg and Yorktown road,—key of the Union 
position; but all were repulsed by Peck, who held with firmness and determi- 
nation until the enemy retreated. Just before night he was reinforced by 
Devens with two of Couch’s regiments, and soon after by Palmer and Keime 
with five of Casey’s. 

The gallant Kearney, between four and five o’clock, arrived, and relieved 
Hooker’s division, which was placed in reserve. Kearney attacked the enemy 
vigorously, prevented the loss of another of Hooker’s batteries, and restored 
affairs on the Jeft, where they had looked so unpropitious. 


Rie@ut. 


Leaving Peck at the centre, and Kearney on the left, it is time to visit the 
right and speak of the operations in that quarter. Early on the 5th, Sumner 
made a reconnoissance of his front; and about eleven o’clock Hancock’s brigade 
of Smith’s division was sent to occupy a work on the left of the enemy’s line 
which had been abandoned. Hancock crossed a dam, and occupied two va- 
cated redoubts. Finding a third one, which commanded the plain between 
him and Magruder, and which would have enabled him to threaten the enemy’s 
communications, he sent back for reinforcements. The enemy was attracted 
in his direction, and in the course of the day he repeated his call for reinforce- 
ments. Twice Sumner ordered Smith with two brigades to the right, but 
afterwards countermanded the orders, not daring to thus weaken the centre by 
sending away the only reserves. About five p.m., McClellan, other troops 
having reached the field, ordered Naglee with his brigade, and Smith with two 
more, to the assistance of Hancock. Before these supports had reached their 
destination, Hancock had, in a brilliant manner, repulsed and dispersed the 
rebel force. 

Night closed upon the operations, and our troops lay upon the cold and 
muddy ground without food, fires, or shelter, confident of a glorious triumph 
at the earliest dawn, should the enemy remain. 

The lamented Sumner’s report is not at hand; but his views of the operations 
may be gathered from an extract from a paper written at his head-quarters on 
the field of battle,—viz.: 

‘‘Their report that Hooker was being driven, suffering terribly,—being cut 
to pieces,—Kearney’s division was being hurried up to his support, and Heint- 
zelman sent to command the left. Firing, firing. Hancock’s guns have opened; 
the enemy has pushed a heavy column towards him; the column moves slowly, 
steadily down, at times within range; shells go to welcome it; they scorch it, 
they tear it; it halts, wavers, and retreats. -Hancock leaves his work, and 
pushes out in the open field; his artillery shells the enemy from two square 
redoubts in his front. A signal is seen coming. Hooker is being driven in, 
the enemy has massed heavily opposite our centre, and is moving down on us. 
Our available troops are thrown into position; nearer and nearer the enemy 
comes, only the little wood between us. Peck’s brigade comes rapidly up, and 
is thrown acrass the enemy’s path, none*too soon; crash comes a volley of 
musketry. Cheers, shells, round shot and spherical make the scene hideous. 
Peck’s brigade stands up manfully; men lie around, stretchers with bloody 
occupants come out of the woods, the fire lulls, the enemy is foiled. ... But 
again the fierce attack is renewed. More troops are moved in (centre),— 
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Palmer’s, Keim’s, Devens’s,—until Couch’s whole division is under fire. The 
enemy is obstinate; our men are determined. We move up; burst after burst 
of small arms succeed each other; still there is firing on our centre; one final 
burst; the enemy are again unsuccessful; the fire slackens, and lulls away to 
dropping shots.” 

OBSERVATIONS. 


In consequence of the deluge of rain and sea of mud, the rebels, at an early 
hour, outnumbered the Federal troops, and made Williamsburg a defensive 
battle, until night ended the conflict. The centre was the key of Sumner’s posi- 
tion. Its loss, with the Yorktown turnpike, would have involved the loss of 
the day, with all the artillery reserves, and thrown the army back upon York- 
town in confusion and dismay. Keyes, in his report, says, ‘“‘If Peck had given 
way, the enemy would have broken our centre.” General Sumner testifies 
(page 361, Committee on Conduct of War), ‘‘Between three and four o’clock 
in the afternoon, a furious attack was made from Fort Magruder on my centre. 
Owing to the detachment under Hancock having been sent off to the right, as 
I have already mentioned, we were weak in infantry at this point. I hurried 
forward reinforcements as rapidly as possible, in order to repel the attack. 
As the reinforcements came up, they were immediately put in action, and every 
assault of the enemy made at that point was repulsed. I considered that point 
a highly important one, inasmuch as the enemy, if they had penetrated there, 
would have divided our army, and would have had a great advantage in meeting 
the remainder of our forces as they were struggling through those very bad 
roads.” 

McClellan’s troops came up during the night; and, had the enemy remained, 
he would have assailed their communications from the right, as his reconnois- 
sance had developed the great advantages of Hancock’s position over Hooker’s 
or Peck’s for offensive operations. 


Hooxer’s Report. 


No one can read this paper without being forced to some disagreeable con- 
clusions. Nearly all the prominent actors are ignored, or spoken of in the 
most casual manner. General Heintzelman, his own corps commander, was 
placed in command over Hooker and the left at one o’clock; and yet the latter 
gives him but a paragraph of six lines at the end of his report, commencing, 
“I have omitted to mention the arrival, early in the afternoon, of Brigadier- 
General Heintzelman,”’ &c. 

No allusion is made to Hancock and Peck, both of whom aided in saving the 
day and honor of our arms. His partisans assailed General Sumner most un- 
justly for his part in the operations of the day. Sumner fully comprehended 
the situation, and did all that was. possible with the jealous and ambitious 


generals about him, and limited resources at his disposal. 
JUSTICE. 





OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Che Army. 


Veteran Volunteer Engineers. 


An Act to Organize a Regiment of Veteran Volunteer Engineers. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to enlist, out of any volunteer forces in the Army of the Cumber- 
land that have served or are now serving as pioneers, pontooniers, or en- 
gineers, to serve, wherever required, for three years or during the war, to 
consist of ten companies, and to have the same organization, pay, and emolu- 
ments as are allowed to engineer soldiers under the provisions of the fourth 
section of an act entitled ‘‘ An Act providing for the Better Organization of the 
Military Establishment,” approved August 3, 1861. 

Sxc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the officers of the engineers authorized 
to be raised under the provisions of the foregoing section, shall be appointed 
and commissioned by the President of the United States, on the recommenda- 
tion of the commander of the Army of the Cumberland, and shall receive the 
same pay and allowances as engineer officers of similar grade in the Regular 
Army. 

Approved, May 20, 1864. 


New Posts Named. ‘ 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Wasuinaton, May 12, 1864. 


[General Orders No. 197.] 


The new posts recently established ia the Department of the Northwest will 
be named as follows :— 

The post on James River—Fort Wadsworth. 
The post at Devil’s Lake,—Fort Hays. 
The post on the Upper Missouri—Fort Rice. 
The post on the Yellowstone River—Fort Stevenson. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Casualties among General Officers. 


In reply to < resolution of the Senate, the Secretary of War has furnished 
ps following list of casualties among general officers of the United States 
rmy :— 


Regular Army, 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. 


Winfield Scott, retired. 


MAJOR-GENERAL. 
John E. Wool, retired. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERALS. 


David E. Twiggs, dismissed. 

William 8S. Harney, retired. 

Robert Anderson, retired. 

James W. Ripley, retired. 

E. V. Sumner, dead. 

J. K. F. Mansfield, dead.* 

James G. Totten, dead. 

Andrew H. Reeder, declined an appointment. 


Wolunteer Army. 
MAJOR-GENERALS. 


Frank P. Blair, resigned, and resignation revoked. 
William F. Smith, expired by constitutional limitation, and reappointed. 
John M. Schofield, expired by constitutional limitation. 
Horatio G. Wright, rejected by Senate; since appointed. 
Cassius M. Clay, resigned 

James A. Garfield, resigned. 

Schuyler Hamilton, resigned. 

Charles 8. Hamilton, resigned. 

Erasmus D. Keyes, resigned. 

Edwin D. Morgan, resigned. 

Benjamin M. Prentiss, resigned. 

Robert C. Schenck, resigned. 

Edward D. Baker, dead.* 

Hiram G. Berry, dead.* 

John Buford, dead.* 

Philip Kearney, dead.* 

Ormsby M. Mitchell, dead. 

J. K. F. Mansfield, dead.* 

William Nelson, dead. 

Jesse L. Reno, dead.* 

I. B. Richardson, dead.* 

John, F. Reynolds, dead.* 

E. V. Sumner, dead. 

John Sedgwick, dead.* 

George C. Strong, dead.* 

Charles F. Smith, dead. 

Isaac I. Stevens, dead.* 

Amiel W. Whipple, dead.* 

Thomas A. Morris, declined. 

Napoleon B. Buford, expired by constitutional limitation. 
J. D. Cox, expired by constitutional limitation. 

George W. Morrell, expired by constitutional limitation. 
W. T. H. Brooks, nomination withdrawn. 

John Newton, nomination withdrawn. 

William H. French, mustered out. 

Fitz-John Porter, cashiered. 


BRIGADIER-GENERALS. 


Henry W. Benham, appointment revoked. 

J. J. Bartlett, expired by constitutional limitation and reappointed. 
George W. Cullum, expired by constitutional limitation and reappointed. 
Jos. B. Carr, expired by constitutional limitation and reappointed. 

Charles T. Campbell, expired by constitutional limitation and reappointed. 
Edward Ferrero, expired by constitutional limitation and reappointed. 

A. J. Hamilton, expired by constitutional limitation and reappointed. 
James A. Ledlie, expired by constitutional limitation and reappointed. 


* Killed in action or died of wounds. 
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Thomas F. Meagher, resigned and resignation revoked. 

Joshua T. Owens, expired by constitutional limitation and reappointed. 
Gabriel R. Paul, expired by constitutional limitation and reappointed. 
Henry H. Sibley, expired by constitutional limitation and reappointed. 
John M. Thayer, expired by constitutional limitation and reappointed. 


RESIGNED. 

Wm. W. Burns, J. F. Boyle, C. P. Buckingham, John Beatty, James Craig, 
Thomas T. Crittenden, William B. Campbell, John Cochrane, G. P. Clement, 
J. W. Denver, Abram Duryee, Ebenezer Dumont, C. C. Dodge, G. W. Deitzler, 
John F. Farnsworth, Lucius. Fairchild, A. C. Harding, J. L. Kiernan, Rufus 
King, Thomas L. Kane, George A. McCall, C. L. Matthies, William B. Mont- 
gomery, George W. Morgan, Stephen Miller, James Nagle, William W. Orme, 
John W. Phelps, A. 8. Piatt, Calvin E. Pratt, Isaac F. Quimby, Jos. I. Rey- 
nolds, Leonard F. Ross, Hugh T. Reid, James Shields, William K. Strong, 
Green Clay Smith, John D. Stevenson, James M. Shackleford, Charles M. 
Thurston, Daniel Tyler, Nelson Taylor, E. L. Viele, James H. Van Allen, 
Francis L. Vinton, Melancthon T. Wade. 


DEAD. 

George D. Bayard,* Henry Bohlen,* James Cooper, Michael Corcoran, T. 
8. Champlain, Edward P. Chapin, E. I. Farnsworth,* P. A. Hackleman,* 
Alexander Hays,* Charles D. Jamison, J. 8S. Jackson,* C. F. Jackson,* William 
H. Keim, E. N. Kirk, Edward Kirby,* Nathaniel Lyon,* F. W. Lander, William 
H. Lytle,* Robert L. McCook, Joseph B. Plummer, F. E. Patterson, Isaac P. 
Rodman,* James C. Rice,* Joshua W. Sill,* Thomas G. Stevenson,* William 
P. Sanders,* George W. Taylor,* William R. Terrill,* Strong Vincent,* James 
L. Wadsworth,* W. H. L. Wallace,* Thomas Welsh, Stephen H. Weed,* 
Thomas Williams, 


DECLINED APPOINTMENTS AS BRIGADIER-GENERAL. 

Edward D. Baker, Charles J. Biddle, Harvey Brown, Thomas E. Bramlette, 
Herman Haupt, Thomas H. Hicks, Thomas A. Morris, James Oakes, Thomas 
L. Pierce, Frederick G. Prime, W. A. Richardson, William Sprague. 


MUSTERED OUT. 


Theo, T. Garrard, J. St. C. Morton, Henry M. Naglee, Andrew Porter, 
Charles P. Stone, Willis A. Gorman. 


EXPIRED BY CONSTITUTIONAL LIMIT. 

Richard Busteed, R. C. Buchanan, Robert Cowdin, C. C. Gilbert, C. E. 
Hovey, J. N. Haynes, W. Krzyanowski, Justus McKinstry, Randolph B. Marcy, 
James Naglee, John 8. Phelps, O. M. Poe, Gustavus A. Smith, E. H. Stough- 
ton, John E. 8. Todd, Stewart Van Vliet, Francis L. Vinton, D. H. Williams, 
N. G. Williams. 

REJECTED BY THE SENATE. 

Milton Cogswell, Alexander Chambers, D. Stewart, D. E. Sickles, reap- 

pointed, J. B. L. Todd. 


CANCELLED. 
James H. Lane. 


CANCELLED AND RESTORED TO UNITED STATES ARMY. 
L. G. Arnold. 
REVOKED. 


James A. Harkin, F. S. Stambaugh. 


DISCHARGED. 


L. Blenker, J. W. Revere. 
LL LLL LLL, 
* Killed in action or died of wounds. 
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Appointments by the President, 


BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
CHIEF OF ORDNANCE. 


Colonel George D. Ramsey, to be Chief of Ordnance in the Army of the 
United States, with the rank of brigadier-general, September 15, 1868, vice 
Ripley, retired. 

COLONELS. 

Lieutenant-Colonel George D. Ramsey, to be colonel, June 1, 1863, vice 
Craig, retired. 

Lieutenant-Colonel William Maynadier, to be colonel, June 1, 1863, vice 
Symington, retired. 

Lieutenant-Colonel William A. Thornton, to be colonel, September 15, 1863, 
vice Ramsey, appointed chief of ordnance. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONELS. 


Major Robert H. K. Whiteley, to be lieutenant-colonel, June 1, 1863, vice 
Ramsey, promoted. 

Major Peter V. Hagner, to be lieutenant-colonel, June 1, 1863, vice Mayna- 
dier, promoted. 

Major Robert A. Wainright, to be lieutenant-colonel, September 15, 1863 
vice Thornton, promoted. 


MAJORS. 


Captain Thomas J. Rodman, to be major, June 1, 1863, vice Whiteley, pro- 
moted. 

Captain Theodore T. S. Laidley, to be major, June 1, 1868, vice Hagner, pro- 
moted. 

Captain James G. Benton, to be major, September 15, 1863, vice Wainright, 


promoted. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


COLONELS. 


Lieutenant-Colonel James K. Graham, to be colonel, June 1, 1863, vice Long, 
retired. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Delafield, to be colonel, June 1, 1868, vice 
Thayer, retired. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONELS. 


Major Daniel P. Woodbury, to be lieutenant-colonel, June 1, 1863, vice Gra- 
ham, promoted. 
Major James H. Simpson, to be lieutenant-colonel, June 1, 1863, vice Dela- 
field, promoted. 
MAJORS, 


Captain Robert S. Williamson, to be major, May 7, 1863, vice Whipple, died 
of wounds received in battle. 

Captain Quincy A. Gillmore, to be major, June 1, 1863, vice Woodbury, pro- 
moted. 

Captain Frederick E. Prime, to be major, June 1, 1863, vice Simpson, pro- 
moted. 

Captain James St. C. Morton, to be major, July 3, 1863, vice Meade, ap- 
pointed brigadier-general. 

Captain Thomas L. Casey, to be major, October 2, 1863, vice Hunt, de- 
ceased. 

CAPTAINS. 


First Lieutenant Orlando M. Poe, of the Corps of Topographical Engineers, 
to be captain, March 8, 1863, in compliance with the act approved March 8, 
1863, ‘‘to promote the efficiency of the corps of engineers, and for other pur- 
poses.” 
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First Lieutenant James H. Wilson, to be captain, May 7, 1863, vice William- 
son, promoted. 

First Lieutenant Orville E. Babcock, to be captain, June 1, 1863, vice Gill- 
more, promoted. 

First Lieutenant John M. Wilson, to be captain, June 1, 1863, vice Prime, 
promoted. 

First Lieutenant Franklin Harwood, to be captain, June 5, 1863, vice Cross, 
killed in action 

First Lieutenant John N. Barlow, to be captain, July 3, 1863, vice Morton, 
promoted. 

First Lieutenant Peter C. Hains, to be captain, August 1, 1863, vice McPher- 
son, appointed brigadier-general. 

First Lieutenant Francis U. Farquhar, to be captain, October 2, 1863, vice 
Casey, promoted. 

First Lieutenant Arthur H. Dutton, to be captain, November 6, 1863, vice 
Paine, resigned. 


Other Appointments and Promotions, &e. 


PROMOTIONS. 
CAPTAINS. 


First Lieutenant William. H. Harris, to be captain, June 1, 1863, vice Rod- 
man, promoted. 

First Lieutenant Alfred Mordecai, to be captain, June 1, 1863, vice Laidley, 
promoted. 

First Lieutenant David H. Buel, to be captain, July 30, 1863, vice Strong, 
died of wounds received in battle. 

First Lieutenant Stephen C. Lyford, to be captain, September 15, 1863, vice 
Benton, promoted. 

FIRST LIEUTENANTS. 


Second Lieutenant Isaac Arnold, to be first lieutenant, April 27, 1863, vice 
Porter, promoted. 

Second Lieutenant James H. Rollins, to be first lieutenant, April 27, 1863, 
vice Edson, promoted. 

Second Lieutenant William S. Beebe, to be first lieutenant, July 30, 1863, 
vice Buel, promoted. 

Second Lieutenant George D. Ramsay, Jr., to be first lieutenant, September 
15, 1868, vice Lyford, promoted. . 


APPOINTMENTS. 


FIRST LIEUTENANTS. 


Cadet John R. McGinniss, to be first lieutenant, June 11, 1863, vice Buf- 
fington, promoted. 

Cadet George W. McKee, to be first lieutenant, June 11, 1863, vice Flagler, 
promoted. 

Cadet Frank H. Phipps, to be first lieutenant, June 11, 1863, vice Bradford, 
promoted. 

Cadet James W. Reilly, to be first lieutenant, June 11, 1868, vice Hill, pro- 
moted. 

Cadet Josiah H. V. Field, to be first lieutenant, June 11, 1863, vice Harris, 
promoted. 

Cadet Charles F. Rockwell, to be first lieutenant, June 11, 1863, vice Mor- 
decai, promoted. 

SECOND LIEUTENANTS. 


Cadet William S. Beebe, to be second lieutenant, June 11, 1863, vice Buel, 
promoted. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John A. Kress, of the 94th New York Volunteers, to be 
second lieutenant, November 24, 1863, vice Edie, promoted. 
_ Second Lieutenant Otho E. Michaelis, of the Signal Corps, to be second 
lieutenant, November 24, 1863, vice Parker, promoted. 
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Lieutenant William Prince, of the 159th New York Volunteers, to be second 
lieutenant, January 29, 1864, vice Babbitt, promoted. 

Captain Clarence E Dutton, of the 21st Connecticut Volunteers, to be second 
lieutenant, January 29, 1864, vice Chaffee, promoted. 

Lieutenant W. S Smoot, of the Ist Maryland Volunteers, to be second lieu- 
tenant, January 29, 1864, vice Meyers, promoted. 


TRANSFERS. 


First Lieutenant Jacob II. Smyser, of the 5th Artillery, to the Ordnance De- 
partment, April 27, 1863, vice Baylor, promoted. 

Second Lieutenant Isaac Arnold, of the 2d Artillery, to the Ordnance De- 
partment, April 27, 1863, vice Harris, promoted. 

Second Lieutenant James H. Rollins, of the 2d Artillery, to the Ordnance 
Department, April 27, 1863, vice Mordecai, promoted. 

First Lieutenant Clifton Comly, of the 1st Cavalry, to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, May 26, 1863, vice Whittemore, promoted. 

Second Lieutenant George D. Ramsay, Jr., of the 1st Artillery, to the Ord- 
nance Department, November 6, 1863, vice Lyford, promoted. 

Second Lieutenant John A. Winebrener, of the 3d Infantry, to the Ordnance 
Department, November 24, 18638, vice Farley, promoted. 

Second Lieutenant John G. Butler, of the 4th Artillery, to the Ordnance 
Department, January 29, 1864, vice Shaff, promoted. 


Volunteer Army, 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE. 
TO BE MAJOR-GENERALS. 


Brigadier-General Edward R. 8. Canby, of the United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General Horatio G. Wright. 

Brigadier-General Andrew J. Smith. 

Brigadier Gentral A. A. Humphreys. 

Brigadier-General John M. Schofield. 

First Lieutenant James H. Wilson, Corps of Engineers. 


TO BE BRIGADIER-GENERALS. 


Colonel Daniel H. Rucker. 

Colonel Robert, Allen, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Rufus Ingalls. 

Colonel John W. Turner. 

Colonel August V. Kautz, 2d Ohio Cavalry. 

Colonel Thomas K. Smith, of the 54th Ohio Volunteers, August 11, 1863. 

James B. Fry, to be Provost-Marshal General, with the rank of brigadier- 
general. 

Colonel J. F. Hartranft, of the 51st Pennsylvania Volunteers, to be briga- 
dier-general. ; 

Colonel Samuel 8. Carroll, of the 8th Ohio Volunteers, and Captain in the 
10th United States Infantry, to be brigadier-general of volunteers from May 
12, 1864, for gallant and distinguished services in the eight days’ battles in the 
Wilderness, and at Spottsylvania Court-House, Virginia. 

Colonel S. C. Griffin, of the 6th New Hampshire Volunteers, to be brigadier 
of volunteers. 

Colonel Emory Upton, of the 121st New York Volunteers, and First Lieu- 
tenant 5th United States Artillery, to be a brigadier-general of volunteers, 
from May 12, 1864, for gallant and distinguished services in the eight days’ 
battles in the Old Wilderness, and at Spottsylvania Court-House, Virginia. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 


TO BE ASSISTANT ADJUTANTS-GENERAL, WITH THE RANK OF CAPTAIN. 


Charles R. Train, of Massachusetts. - 
Charles A. Clark, of Maine. 
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Second Lieutenant George A. Fiske, Jr., of the 3d Massachusetts Volunteers. 
Captain David W. Palmer, 145th New York. 

Captain Charles B. Amory, 24th Massachusetts. 

First Lieutenant W. H. H. Emmons, 1st New York Dragoons. 

First Lieutenant J. H. Lambdin, 121st Pennsylvania. 

First Lieutenant Henry Manahan, 6th New York Cavalry. 


SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 
TO BE COMMISSARIES OF SUBSISTENCE, WITH THE RANK OF CAPTAIN. 


Lieutenant Mark H. Wooster, 1st Vermont Cavalry. 
C. F. Lovelace, of Iowa. 

Oliver M. Clemens, of Virginia. 

William R. Palmer, of Connecticut. 

Henry A. Darling, of Connecticut. 

James V. Lawrence, of New York. 

John R. Thompson, of Louisiana. 

Edward Henry, of New York. 

First Lieutenant Edward H. Noyes, 99th New York. 
Lieutenant H. Locke, of New Hampshire. 

Captain Hiram R. Steele, 10th Vermont Cavalry. 
Lieutenant Edward P. McHenry, 10th New York. 
Cyrus Stark, of Pennsylvania. 

John W. Whittlesey, of Connecticut. 

Captain Alexander M. Wilson, of the 30th Illinois Volunteers. 
Logan H. Roots, of Ilinois. 

John A. Tibbitts, of Connecticut. 

Nathan S. Jones, of New York. 

Joseph Rudolph, of Ohio. 

Edward B. Moore, of Pennsylvania. 

Rowland C. Kellogg, of New York. 

Charles C. Byrne, of Missouri. 

John K. Loring, of New York. 

A. G. Randall, of Maine. 

John F. Garwood, of New Jersey. 

Edward A. Brown, of Massachusetts. 

Robert McQuilken, of Ohio. 

Thomas R. Welles, of Maine. 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 

TO BE ASSISTANT QUARTERMASTERS, WITH THE RANK OF CAPTAIN. 
First Lieutenant John B. Campbell, of the 7th Kentucky Cavalry. 
Frank M. Weaver, of Iowa. 

Lieutenant Phineas A. Wheeler, of the 4th Iowa Volunteers. 


PAY DEPARTMENT. 
TO BE ADDITIONAL PAYMASTEBS. 


James H. Young, of New York. 
George B. Gibbons, of Vermont. 
William Baily, of Missouri. 

John A. Dale, of Pennsylvania, 
Daniel W. Dryden, of Ohio. 
Franklin Ames, of Massachusetts. 
Matthew J. McKeon, of New York. 
Samuel A. Pearce, of Rhode Island. 
Andrew H. Young, of New Hampshire. 
Jacob Rich, of Iowa. 

Gardiner Tufts, of Massachusetts. 
N. P. Bowman, of Vermont. 

Henry L. Hall, of Michigan. 

A. C. Varnhum, of Massachusetts. 


. 
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Francis W. Fitch, of Connecticut. 
James V. Boughner, of Massachusetts. 
William D. Shuart, of New York. 
William C. Woodson, of Kentucky. 
Elijah T. Cole, of California. 
Thomas H. Gardner, of Maryland. 
Albert 8. Saulisbury, of New York. 
W. C. B. Pearsons, of Massachusetts. 
George W. Calhoun, of Connecticut. 
Charles C. Jones, of New York. 
George W. Hale, of Iowa. 

James P. Candy, of Delaware. 
Henry S. Goddard, of Pennsylvania. 
Lot Chamberlain, of New York. 
William K. Patrick, of Missouri. 
Foster A. Hixson, of New York. 
George E. Seney, of Ohio. 

Joseph A. Simms, of Indiana. 

C. 8. Underwood, of New York. 
Israel O. Dewey, of New Hampshire. 
George M. Adams, of Kentucky. 
Joel A. Fithian, of New Jersey. 
William T. Asson, of Pennsylvania. 
Henry G. Nimms, of Massachusetts. 
William H. Stewart, of Maryland. 
C. C. Willetts, of Kansas. 

A. McKinney, of Minnesota. 

Joseph D. Atwell, of Vermont. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


TO BE SURGEONS OF VOLUNTEERS. 


John E. McDonald, of New York. 
Patrick A. McConnel, of Massachusetts. 


TO BE ASSISTANT SURGEONS OF VOLUNTEERS. 


Patrick Glennan, of New York. 

E. A. Clark, of Missouri. 

Daniel R. Brower, of Pennsylvania. 
Nelson S. Drake, of New York. 
Mason F. Cogswell, of New York. 
Edward M. Powers, of Missouri. 
William J. Waifley, of Kentucky. 
Joseph H. Ledlie, of Illinois. 
George Derby, of Massachusetts. 


T0 BE HOSPITAL CHAPLAIN. 
William G. Leonard, of Massachusetts. 


ORDERED. 


Lieutenant-Colonel George W. Stipp, Medical Inspector, U. 8. A., has been 
relieved from duty in the Department of the Gulf, and ordered to report in 
person to Assistant Surgeon-General R. C. Wood, for assignment to duty. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. P. Vollum, Medical Inspector, U. 8. A., has been 
ordered to proceed forthwith up the Red River, and make an inspection of the 
condition of the wounded in the recent engagements in that section, and the 
means taken to provide for them. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. H. Cooliage, Medical Inspector-General, U.S. A., has 
been relieved from duty in the Department of Washington, and ordered to 
report in person, without delay, to Assistant Surgeon-General R. C. Wood, 
U.S. A., for assignment to duty. 

Hospital Steward J. P. Stambaugh, U.S. A., has been relieved from duty 
at the Hammond Hospital, Point Lookout, Maryland, and ordered to report in 
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person, without delay, to Assistant Surgeon T. H. Ridgely, U.S. A., Medical 
Purveyor, Chattanooga, Tennessee, for duty. 

Hospital Steward John E. Jeffrey, U.S. A., has been relieved fron duty at 
General Hospital No.2, Beaufort, South Carolina, and ordered to report in 
person, without delay, to Surgeon C. McDougall, U.S. A., Medical Director, 
New York City, for duty at the Knight General Hospital, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

Surgeon A. M. Clark, U. S. Volunteers, has been relieved from special duty 
with the Commissary-General of Prisoners, and ordered to report in person, 
without delay, to the commanding general of the Department of Virginia and 
North Carolina, to relieve Surgeon C. F. H. Campbell, U. 8. Volunteers. 

Surgeon Campbell, on being relieved, to report to the commanding general, 
Department of Missouri, for assignment to duty. 

Surgeon C. T. Alexander, U.S. A., has been relieved from duty in the 
Department of Missouri, and ordered to report in person, without delay, to 
Colonel William Hoffman, Commissary-General of Prisoners. 

Surgeon George E. Cooper, U.S. A., has been relieved from duty in the 
Assistant Surgeon-General’s Office, and ordered to report in person, without 
delay, to the commanding general of the Army of the Cumberland, to relieve 
Surgeon Glover Perin, U. 8S. A., as Medical Director. 

Surgeon Glover Perin, on being relieved, to report to Assistant Surgeon- 
General Wood, U.S. A., at Louisville, Kentucky, for assignment to duty. 

Assistant Surgeon W. O. McDonald has been relieved from duty in the 
Army of the Cumberland, and ordered to report in person, without delay, to 
the commanding general Ninth Army Corps, for assignment to duty. 

Surgeon Henry James, U.S. Volunteers, has been relieved from duty in 
the Department of the Susquehanna, and ordered to report in person, without 
delay, to the Surgeon-General, U. S. A., for assignment to duty. 

Surgeon S. J. W. Mintzer, U. 8. Volunteers, has been relieved from duty in 
the Army of the Cumberland, and ordered to report in person, without delay, 
to the commanding gencral Department of the Susquehanna, for assignment 
to duty. 

Hospital Steward William F. Smith, U. S. A., has been ordered to report in 
person, without delay, to Major-General Gillmore, commanding the Depart- 
ment of the South, Hilton Head, South Carolina, for duty with the 9th U.S. 
Colored Troops. 

Surgeon G. M. Ramsey, 95th New, York Volunteers, has been ordered to 
report in person, without delay, to the Secretary of the Navy, to superintend 
the trial of the torpedo-boat, his invention. 

Surgeon George Suckley, U.S. Volunteers, has been relieved from duty as a 
member of the Hospital Inspecting Board, of which Lieutenant-Colonel 8. H. 
Lathrop, Assistant Inspector-General 22d. Army Corps, is President, and 
ordered to report in person, without delay, to the commanding general of the 
Medical Department, to resume his duties at Baltimore, Maryland. 

Hospital Steward John Hennessy has been relieved from duty at Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, and ordered to report in person, without delay, to Surgeon 
R.O. Abbott, U.S. A., Medical Director, Department of Washington, for assign- 
ment to duty. 

Hospital Chaplain N. B. Northrup, U.S. A., has been relieved from duty at 
Kalorama Hospital, and ordered to report in person, without delay, to the 
commanding general of the Department of Virginia and North Carolina, at 
Fort Monroe, Virginia, for assignment to duty with contrabands at Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

Dr. G. Saul, late Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Volunteers, has been ordered to 
present himself before the board of officers convened by Special Orders No. 
285, June 27, 1863, of War Department, for the examination of sick officers, 
now in session in Cincinnati, Ohio, with a view to his ability for duty in hos- 
pital. 

Surgeon H. A. Martin, U.S. Volunteers, has been relieved from duty in the 
Department of Virginia and North Carolina, and ordered to report to the com- 
manding general of the Army of the Potomac for assignment to duty. 

Captain J. C. Fellen will report in person to the surgeon in charge of Mower 
United States General Hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for duty with the 
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53d Company, 2d Battalion, Veteran Reserve Corps, relieving Captain Richard 
_ Dillon. Captain Dillon, on being relieved, will report to the Provost-Marshal 
General for duty. 

Surgeon Charles Sutherland, to duty as Medical Purveyor at Washington, 
District of Columbia, on being relieved at Annapolis, Maryland. 

Storekeeper Johnson will report for duty to Surgeon Sutherland. 

Surgeon J. H. Peabody, U. 8. Volunteers, is relieved from duty in the De- 
partment of the Missouri, and will report in person, without delay, to the 
commanding general of the Department of Kansas, for duty. 

Hospital Chaplain C. W. Heisley, U. 8. A., will report to the commanding 
general, Department of the South, to relieve Hospital Chaplain James White, 
U.S. A., and a leave of absence for sixty days granted Hospital Chaplain 
James White. 

Surgeon Gideon S. Palmer, U.S. A., relieved from duty in the Army of the 
Cumberland, and will report to Surgeon Josiah Simpson, United States Army 
Medical Director, Middle Department, Baltimore, Maryland, to assume the 
duties lately performed by Surgeon Charles Sutherland, U.S. A., at Annapo- 
lis, Maryland. 

Surgeon George H. Hubbard, U.S. Volunteers, is relieved from duty in the 
Department of Arkansas, and will report in person to the commanding general 
of the Department of the East. 

Surgeon J. Leavens, U. 8S. Volunteers, is relieved from duty in the Depart- 
ment of the East, and will report in person to the commanding general, De- 
partment of Washington. , 

Surgeon A. H. Thurston, U.S. Volunteers, is relieved from duty in the Army 
of the Potomac, and will report in person to the commanding general, De- 
partment of Washington. ' 

By the direction of the Secretary of War, Medical Cadet Francis P. Casey, 
U.S. A., is hereby honorably discharged the service of the United States, to 
enable him to accept the appointment of Assistant Surgeon of the 8th New 
York Heavy Artillery. 


Resignations Accepted. 


Surgeon Bernard Beust, U. S. Volunteers, to take effect May 5, 1864. 
Hospital Chaplain Joseph Fialon, U. 8. Army, to take effect May 5, 1864. 


Honorably Discharged. 


Assistant Surgeon James S. Chapman, 39th Massachusetts Volunteers, on 
account of physical disability. 


Dismissed. 


Surgeon Adolph Majer, U.S. Volunteers. 
Assistant Surgeon N. 8. Drake, 16th New York Cavalry. 


Dismissal Revoked. 


The order of dismissal in the case of Surgeon Joshua Owen has been revoked. 


Miscellaneous. 
The United States Barracks at Willett’s Point, New York Harbor, is hereby 
turned over to the Surgeon-General, for hospital. purposes. 
Camp Fry, Augusta, Me., has been turned over to the Medical Department 
for hospital purposes, also the barracks at Quincy, IIl. 


Dismissals 
For the Week ending May 7, 1864. 

Colonel 0. H. Moore, 25th Michigan Volunteers, as colonel of that regiment 
and as captain of the 6th United States Infantry, to date February 23, 1864. 

Surgeon H. J. Maynard, 1st Arkansas Cavalry, to date May 5, 1864, for ab- 
sence without leave. 

Captain L. H. Ellingwood, 15th Massachusetts Volunteers, to date May 6, 
1864. 
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a Lieutenant George W. Jewett, 63d Indiana Volunteers, to date May 8, 
1864. 

First Lieutenant George B. Cross, 9th Illinois Cavalry, to date May 4, 1864. 
Pm Lieutenant James W. Stanley, 6th New York Cavalry, to date May 5, 

64. 

First Lieutenant William J. Mount, 11th New Jersey Volunteers, to date 
May 6, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant A. B. Farnsworth, 11th United States Infantry, to date 
January 1, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant A. T. Wells, 108th New York Volunteers, to date May 6, 
1864. 

The following officers, to date April 4, 1864, for absence without leave, 
having been published officially and failed to appear before the Commission:— 

First Lieutenant Jesse J. Bowers, 13th Pennsylvania Cavalry; First Lieu- 
tenant Rudolph Meyer, 58th New York Volunteers; and Second Lieutenant W. 
B. Middlebrook, 43d New York Volunteers. 

The following officers, to date April 11, 1864, for the causes mentioned, 
having been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission :— 


For Using Disrespectful Language. 
First Lieutenant Joseph R. Vail, 47th Illinois Volunteers. 


Disobedience of Orders, 
Second Lieutenant J. Cain, 8th Ohio Independent Battery. 


Absence without Leave. 

Assistant Surgeon Matthew T. Locke, 4th Tennessee Volunteers; First Lieu- 
tenant John Ackner, 24th Ohio Volunteers; and Second Lieutenant Thomas 
Larkin, 90th Illinois Volunteers. 

The order of dismissal heretofore issued in the case of Colonel James B. 
Swain, Scott’s 900 Cavalry, New York Volunteers, has been so amended as to 
dismiss him as colonel of that regiment and as first lieutenant 1st United States 
Cavalry. 


Dismissals Confirmed. 


The order of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases has been con- 
firmed :— ; 

Major W. H. Gansler, First Lieutenant W. H. R. Hangen, and First Lieu- 
tenant William Rees, 47th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date April 15, 1864. 


Dismissals Revoked. 

The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
revoked :— 

Captain W. H. Jenner, 145th New York Volunteers, and he has been honor- 
ably discharged, to date June 16, 1863. 

Captain D. A. Dangler, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers, and his re- 
signation has been accepted, to take effect May 30, 1863. 

Captain W. H. Forrest, 8th Pennsylvania Cavalry, and Captain Emory Purdy, 
10th New York Cavalry, and they have been discharged on account of physical 
disability as ct the dates of the orders of dismissal. 


Restored to Commission. 

The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, provided the va- 
cancies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States: — 

Captain James A. Harris, 4th Ohio Cavalry; Captain Francis E. Tyler, 74th 
New York Volunteers; Captain Frank Rich, 111th New York Volunteers, 
First Lieutenant and Quartermaster E. L. Bishop, 100th New York Volunteers ; 
First Lieutenant Joseph N. Shultz, 16th New York Cavalry; and Second Lieu- 
tenant Philip R. Freeoff, 9th New York Artillery, with pay from the date at 
which they rejoin their regiments for duty. 

Lieutenant J. H. Ewing, 28th Illinois Volunteers. 
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‘Dismissals 
For the Week ending May 14, 1864. 


Surgeon Adolph Majer, U. 8. Volunteers, to date May 6, 1864. 

Surgeon William Freeman, 7th Indiana Cavalry, to date May 10, 1864. 

Captain B. 8. Treanor, Commissary of Subsistence of Volunteers, to date 
May 6, 1864. 

Captain Benjamin J. Buck, Veteran Reserve Corps, to date May 8, 1864. 

First Lieutenant J. W. Martin, Quartermaster 7th Indiana Cavalry, to date 
May 7, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Theodore Bradley, 2d United States Artillery, to date May 
6, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Edwin T. Leach, 80th Connecticut Volunteers (colored), to 
date May 8, 1864. 

First Lieutenant David R. Kelley, 76th Ohio Volunteers, to date May 10, 1864. 

First Lieutenant G. W. Bussier, Veteran Reserve Corps, to date May 9, 1864. 


Dismissals Confirmed. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
confirmed :— : 

Major John McMahon, Captain James L. Walker, and Captain George Mil. 
lard, 2d Virginia Cavalry, to date April 20, 1864. 
‘ — Lieutenant Rufus Bean, 2d New Hampshire Volunteers, to date May 


Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
revoked :— 

Surgeon Joshua Owen, U.S. Volunteers. 

Hospital Chaplain C. H. Powell, and he has been honorably discharged, to 
date August 20, 1863. — 

Lieutenant Peter Ford, Regimental Quartermaster, 87th Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, and he has been honorably discharged on tender of resignation, to date 
October 18, 1863. 


Restored to Commission. 


The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, provided the va-~ 
cancies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States: — 

First Lieutenant Leonard S. Ross, 13th Illinois Cavalry, and Lieutenant 
James H. Grinell, 20th Ohio Volunteers, with pay from the dates at which they 
rejoin their regiments for duty. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant N. Flansburg, 57th Illinois Volunteers. 


Dismissals 
For the Weck ending May 21, 1864. 


Colonel G. T. Limberg, 108th Ohio Volunteers, to date May 16, 1864, with 
loss of all pay and allowances, for fraudulent conduct, enlisting under false 
promises Augustus Grending, a recruit who had been previously discharged 
for physical disability, and who was manifestly unfit for service. 

Captain William R. Pack, 91st Illinois Volunteers, to date June 2, 1863. 

Captain George H. Roberts, 19th Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date May 14, 1864. 

First Lieutenant John C. Smith, 19th Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date May 14, 
1864. 

Second Lieutenant S. F. Piatt, 53d Pennsylvania Veteran Volunteers, to date 
April 19, 1864. 

The following officers, to date April 19, 1864, for absence without leave, 
having been published officially. and failed to appear before the Commission :— 

Lieutenant-Colonel John E. Balf, 35th Indiana Volunteers. 

Captain A. M. Pollard, 38th Illinois Volunteers. 

Captain John Crenel, 35th Indiana Volunteers. 

Captain J. H. Blasser, 87th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
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First Lieutenant James M. Brasher, 35th Indiana Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Adolph Knappe, 3d New Jersey Battery. 
Lieutenant 8. C. Boughton, 22d Michigan Volunteers. 
Lieutenant R. H. Ogden, 119th New York Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant John C. Myers, 35th Indiana Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant Charles Rock, 35th Indiana Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant James McHugh, 85th Indiana Volunteers. 


The following officers, to date April 25, 1864,.for absence without leave, 
having been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission :— 

Captain William H. Cone, 16th Connecticut Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant L. C. Williams, 14th Indiana Battery. 

Second Lieutenant R. Greisinger, 15th New York Artillery. 

Second Lieutenant Clifford A. Hand, 8th Missouri Volunteers. 


Dismissals Confirmed. 


The orders dismissing Lieutenant-Colonel William D. Bowen, 10th Missouri 
Cavalry, to date October 14, 1863, and Second Lieutenant E. R. Jones, 27th 
Massachusetts Volunteers, to date April 23, 1864, have been confirmed. 

The order of dismissal heretofore issued in the case vf Captain F. Deicke, 
52d Indiana Volunteers, has been so amended as to honorably discharge him, 
to date November 16, 1863. 


Dismissals Revoked. 


The order for dismissal heretofore issued in the case of First Lieutenant S. 
H. Meredith, 19th Indiana Volunteers, has been revoked. 


Restored to Commission. 


The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, with pay from the 
date at which they rejoin their regiments for duty, provided the vacancies have 
not been filled by the Governors of their respective States:— 

First Lieutenant Christian Sesaner, 111th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Michael J. Eagan, 170th New York Volunteers. 


Dismissals 
For the Week ending May 28, 1864. 


Captain Izatus Potts, 3d California Volunteers, to date March 4, 1864. 

Captain Jordan Lakin, 91st Illinois Volunteers, to date March 1, 1864. 

Captain Thomas Cluney, 49th New York Volunteers, to date May 2, 1864. 

Captain Henry A. Cleghorn, 38th Iowa Volunteers, to date February 24, 1864, 
for absence without proper authority ; erroneously published in the dismissals 
for the week ending March 19, 1864, as Captain Henry Clayborn, 38th Iowa 
Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Levi Sergent, 113th Illinois Volunteers, to date January 26, 
1864, for absence without proper authority; erroneously published in the dis- 
missals for the week ending February 20, 1864, as Levi Sergent, 135th Illinois 
Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Jacob Mattern, 82d Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date May 
2, 1864, for absence without leave, having been published officially, and failed 
to appear before the Commission. 

Second Lieutenant Henry A. Hunting, 29th Massachusetts Volunteers, to 


date May 2, 1864. 
Dismissals Confirmed. 


The order heretofore issued dismissing Captain S. 8. Vansyckel and Lieu- 
tenant William J. Marion, 12th Missouri Cavalry, to date April 29, 1864, has 
been confirmed. 


Sentence Remitted. 


The sentence of dismissal in the case of Lieutenant Jason D. Snell, 14th New 
Hampshire Volunteers, has been remitted. 


Vou. I1.—7 
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Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
revoked :— 

Lieutenant-Colonel John E. Balf, First Lieutenant James M. Brasher, and 
Second Lieutenant John C. Myers, 85th Indiana Volunteers, they having been 
previously discharged on tender of resignation. 


Restored to Commission. 


The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, with pay from the 
dates at which they rejoin their regiments for duty, provided the vacancies 
have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States:— 

Captain R. H. Higgins, 59th Ohio Volunteers, and Lieutenant Gordon Wins- 
low, 5th New York Veteran Volunteers. 


Regular Navp. 


Commissions Issued, 


May 14.—Byron Wilson, to be Lieutenant-Commander from the 5th Novem- 
ber, 1863. 

May 19.—Michael Bradley, to be Assistant Surgeon from the 18th May, 1864. 

May 26.—H. N. Beaumont, to be Assistant Surgeon from the 29th April, 1864. 
John H. Austin, to be Assistant Surgeon from the 18th May, 1864. 


Warrants Issued. 


May 14.—E. B. Latch, Edward Farmer, William C. Selden, Reuben H. Fitch, 
and F, A. Wilson, as First Assistant Engineers. B.C. Gowing, L. W. Robinson, 
E. E. Roberts, H. Kirby, George R. Holt, W. D. McIlvaine, John Everding, 
William S. Cherry, William J. Reid, R. Ashton, W. W. Heaton, J. C. Chaffee, 
R. M. Hodgson, Francis B. Allen, James G. Cooper, Edward Magee, H. L. Pil- 
kington, John McIntyre, John J. Bissett, Edward Cheney, John D. Ford, John 
F. Bingham, Robert Weir, Henry Snyder, and E. M. Breese, as Second Assist- 
ant Engineers. 

May 26.—Harrie Webster, as Third Assistant Engineer. 


Orders, &c. 


May 2.—Commodore H. K. Hoff, ordered in charge of ordnance at navy-yard, 
Philadelphia. 

May 7.—Commodore William Radford, detached from the navy-yard, New 
York, and granted one month leave. 

May 14.—Commodore William Radford, ordered on the Ist July to relieve 
Commodore Rowan, in command of the New Ironsides. 


May 10.—Captain O. 8. Glisson, ordered to command the Santiago de Cuba. 
May 13.—Captain W. R. Taylor, ordered to command the Juniata. 


May 2.—Commander R. W. Meade, detached from the command of the Naval 
Rendezvous, New York. Commander Samuel Swartwout, ordered to command 
the Rendezvous 846 Water Street, New York. Commander E. M. Yard, de- 
tached from ordnance duty at New York. 

May 16.—Commander H. K. Davenport, detached from the command of the 
Hetzel, and ordered to command the Lancaster. 

May 24.—Commander T. H. Patterson, detached from special duty at Wash- 
ington, and ordered to resume command of the James Adger. 

May 27.—Commander T. H. Stevens, ordered to command the Oneida. Com- 
mander A. Bryson, ordered to ordnance duty at New York. 
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May 31.—Commander W. A. Parker, detached from the command of the 
Tuscarora, and wait orders. 


May 2.—Lieutenant-Commander Chester Hatfield, ordered to the Roanoke. 

May 3.—Lieutenant-Commander R. W. Meade, detached from the command 
of the Marblehead, and ordered to command the Chocura. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Henry Erben, detached from the Niagara, and ordered to command the 
Chimo. Lieutenant-Commander G. A. Bigelow, ordered to the Niagara. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander B. Gherardi, detached from the command of the Chocura, 
and ordered to command the Port Royal, to relieve Lieutenant-Commander 
George U. Morris, ordered North. 

May 4.—Lieutenant-Commander R. B. Lowry, ordered to command of the 
Practice-Ship Sabine. 

May 5.—Lieutenant-Commander George Bacon, ordered to the Shenandoah. 
Lieutenant-Commander J. J. Cornwell, detached (sick) from the South Atlantic 
Squadron. 

May 14.—Lieutenant-Commander George Bacon, detached from the Shenan- 
doah, and waiting orders. 

May 23.—Lieutenant-Commander Earl English, detached from the command 
of the Pontiac, and ordered to command the Wyalusing, vice Lieutenant-Com- 
mander W. W. Queen, detached (sick). Lieutenant-Commander J. L. Davis, 
detached from the command of the Montauk, and waiting orders. 

May 28.—Lieutenant-Commander F. M. Bunce, detached from the South At- 
lantic Squadron, and waiting orders. 


May 2.—Lieutenant J. H. Rowland, detached from the Naval Academy, and 
ordered tothe Otsego. Lieutenant Clark Merchant, detached from the Roanoke, 
and ordered to the Naval Academy. 

May 6.—Lieutenant J. D. Marvin, detached from the Naval Academy, and 
ordered to the Dacotah, Lieutenant A. T. Mahan, ordered to the James Adger. 
Lieutenant S. D. Ames, detached from the Dacotah, and ordered to the Naval 
Academy. Lieutenant G. W. Sumner, ordered to the Naval Academy. 

May 9.—Lieutenant A. T. Snell, detached (sick) from the Lancaster. 

May 10.—Lieutenant R. K. Duer, ordered to the Shamrock. Lieutenant H. 
L. Howison, detached from the Catskill, and waiting orders. Lieutenant N. 
H. Farquhar, ordered to the Santiago de Cuba. 

May 11.—Lieutenant Hayden T. French, detached (sick) from the Wabash. 

May 13.—Lieutenant F. V. McNair, ordered to the Juniata. 

May 14.—Lieutenant F. J. Higginson, detached from the South Atlantic 
Squadron, and ordered North. Lieutenant C. E. Hawley, detached from ord- 
nance duty at New York, and ordered to the Ohio. 

May 16.—Lieutenant D. D. Wemple, detached from the Roanoke, and ordered 
to the Juniata. 

May 18.—Lieutenant G. M. Brown, ordered to temporary duty at the navy- 
yard, New York. 

May 20.—Lieutenant H. L. Howison, ordered to the Bienville. 

May 31.—Lieutenant Allen V. Reed, detached from the Tuscarora, and or- 
dered to the Pawtuxet. 


rate 18.—Ensign Henry C. Taylor, detached from the Iroquois, and waiting 
orders. 

May 31.—Ensign Charles McGregor, detached from the Tuscarora, and or- 
dered to the Juniata. Ensign B. F. Haskin, detached from the Tuscarora, and 
ordered to Naval Academy for examination. Ensign James H. Sands, de- 
tached from the Tuscarora, and ordered to the Juniata. 


May 4.—Assistant Surgeons E. M. Stein and H. M. Wells, ordered to exa- 
mination for promotion. Assistant Surgeons J. R. Little, G. S. Beardsley, 
H. Ackley, A. B. Judson, and W. K. Scofield, ordered to examination for pro- 
motion. 

May 6.—Surgeon C. D. Maxwell, detached from the Niagara, and ordered as 
Fleet Surgeon to the Pacific Squadron. Surgeon Wm. Johnson, Jr., ordered 
to the Naval Hospital, Norfolk, to relieve Surgeon A. C. Gorgas, detached. 
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May 10.—Assistant Surgeon B. F. A. Lewis, ordered to the Naval Academy. 

May 11.—Assistant Surgeons John S. Ramsay and J. F. Cottrell, ordered to 
the North Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 

May 12.—Assistant Surgeon C. E. Stedman, detached from the navy-yard, 
Boston, and ordered to the Circassian. 

May 13.—Assistant Surgeon Charles 8. Hubbard, ordered to the navy-yard, 
Boston. 

May 14.—Surgeon A. C. Gorgas, ordered to the Juniata. 

May 21.—Assistant Surgeon G. 8. Beardsley, ordered to the Naval Hospital, 
New York. Assistant Surgeon J. D. Murphy, detached from the Naval Rendez- 
vous, New York, and ordered to the Santiago de Cuba. Assistant Surgeon A. 
Matthewson, ordered to the Naval Rendezvous, Brooklyn, New York. As- 
sistant Surgeon A. C. Rhoads, detached from the Naval Hospital, New York, 
and ordered to the Bienville. 

May 24.—Assistant Surgeon G. H. E. Baumgarten, ordered to the Naval 
Hospital, Memphis, Tennessee. Surgeon H. F. McSherry, detached from the 
Naval Hospital, Memphis, Tennessee. Surgeon T. M. Potter, detached from 
the Ohio, and ordered to the Niagara. Surgeon E. F. Corson, ordered to the 
Ohio. Assistant Surgeon E. 8. Matthews, ordered to examination for pro- 
motion. 

May 27.—Assistant Surgeon J. H. Gunning, ordered to the Naval Hospital, 
New York. Assistant Surgeon E. S. Bogert, ordered to the Niagara. 

May 31.—Surgeon John Thornley, detached from the Naval Rendezvous, 
New York, and wait orders. Surgeon Robert Woodworth, ordered to the 
Naval Rendezvous, New York. Surgeon W. E. Taylor, detached from the 
Tuscarora, and waiting orders. 


May 2.—Paymaster A. W. Russell, ordered to the Receiving-Ship North 
Carolina, to relieve Paymaster N.*G. Marcy. Paymaster J. H. Watmough, de- 
tached from the Niagara, and ordered to settle accounts. 

May 5.—Paymaster J. C. Eldredge, ordered to duty as Fleet Paymaster of 
the Pacific Squadron. 

May 7.—Paymaster C. W. Hassler, detached from the Oneida, and ordered 
North. 

May 10.—Paymaster: Edward May, detached from the Clara Dolson, and 
wait orders. 

May 12.—Assistant Paymaster A. 8. Kenney, ordered to the Santiago de 
Cuba. Paymaster W. H. H. Williams, ordered to the Niagara. Paymaster 
W. G. Marcy, ordered as Instructor at New York. 

May 14.—Paymaster I. Geo. Harris, detached from duty as Superintendent 
of Bread and Flour. 

May 20.—Paymaster J. V. B. Bleecker, detached from duty as Fleet Pay- 
master of the East Gulf Squadron, and waiting orders. 

May 25.—Paymaster Caspar Schenck, ordered to the Juniata. 

May 31.—Paymaster A. J. Clark, detached from the Tuscarora, and ordered 
to settle accounts. 


May 6.—Chaplain C. A. Davis, detached (sick) from the South Atlantic 
Squadron. 


May 10.—First Assistant Engineer Edward Farmer, ordered to the Ala- 
bama. 

May 14.—First Assistant Engineer H. W. Fitch, ordered to report to Rear- 
Admiral Gregory, at New York. 

May 18.—First Assistant Engineer John Johnson, detached from the Panola, 
and waiting orders. 

May 21.—First Assistant Engineer B. B. H. Wharton, ordered to examina- 
tion. First Assistant Engineers E. Hoyt, Jr., E. A. C. Du Plaine, G. B. N. 
Tower, F. J. Lovering, and B. E. Chassaing, ordered to their examination. 

May 26.—First Assistant Engineer L. J. Allen, detached from the Rendez- 
vous, New York, and ordered to special duty at Baltimore. 

May 31.—First Assistant Engineers Wm, C. Selden and C, B. Kid, ordered 
to duty in experiments at the Novelty Works, New York. 
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May 5.—Second Assistant Engineer F. C. Prindle, detached from the Ottawa, 
and waiting orders. Second Assistant Engineer P. A. Rearick, detached from 
the Britannia, and ordered to the Dictator. Second Assistant Engineer Charles 
Lindley, ordered to the Dictator. 

May 14.—Second Assistant Engineer C. M. Burchard, ordered to report to 
Rear-Admiral Gregory, at New York. Second Assistant Engineer Horace 
MecMurtrie, detached from the Sciota, and ordered to the Juniata. Second 
Assistant Engineer M. H. Plunkett, ordered to the Juniata. 

May 16.—Second Assistant Engineers F. E. Brown, L. R. Green, C. 
Lindley, F. Cronin, and C. H. Stone, ordered to examination for pro- 
motion. 

May 17.—Second Assistant Engineer Francis G. Smith, detached from the 
Ascutney, and ordered to the Augusta. 

May 19.—Second Assistant Engineer George H. Riley, detached (sick) from 
the Lancaster. Second Assistant Engineer A. H. Able, ordered to the Paw- 
tuxet. 

May 20.—Second Assistant Engineer Alfred Colin, ordered to the Marble- 
head. : 

May 21.—Second Assistant Engineers James H. Morrison, William Musgrave, 
and William W. Hopper, ordered to their examination. 

May 26.—Second Assistant Engineer M. Cuthbert, ordered to the Rendez- 
vous, New York. 

May 30.—Second Assistant Engineer John Everding, ordered to the Juniata. 

May 31.—Second Assistant Engineer J. S. Finney, detached from the Tus- 
carora, and ordered to examination. Second Assistant Engineers F. C. Prindle 
and C. H. Stone, ordered to duty connected with experiments at the Novelty 
Works, New York. 


May 10.—Third Assistant Engineer William A. Windsor, detached from the 
navy-yard, New York, and ordered to the Nyack. 

May 13.—Third Assistant Engineer George W. Baird, ordered to the Bureau 
of Steam Engineering. 

May 16.—Third Assistant Engineers Guy Samson, P. H. White, and Oscar 
C. Lewis, ordered to their examination for promotion. Third Assistant En- 
gineer George W. Carrick, ordered to the Juniata. 

May 18.—Third Assistant Engineer E. M. Breese, detached (sick) from the 
Port Royal. 

May 21.—Third Assistant Engineers Richard D. Dodge, David Jones, and 
George W. Greene, ordered for their examination. Third Assistant Engineer 
H. F. Loveaire, detached from the Britannia. 

May 23.—Third Assistant Engineer F. C. Burchard, ordered to the Juniata. 

May 24.—Third Assistant Engineer Thomas W. Fitch, ordered to special 
duty at Washington. 

May 30.—Third Assistant Engineer F. B. Allen, detached from the Port 
Royal, and ordered North. 

May 31.—Third Assistant Engineers James W. Hutchinson and Henry A. 
Smith, detached from the Tuscarora, and ordered to their examination for 
promotion. 


May 2.—Carpenter W. M. Laighton, ordered to the New Hampshire. Boat- 
swain Jos. Lewis, and Sailmaker J. G. Gallagher, ordered to the New Hamp- 
shire. Gunner H. Fitzosborn, ordered to the New Hampshire. Gunner Jos. 
Swift, ordered to the navy-yard, Norfolk. 

May 9.—Carpenter John Mills, detached from the Louisiana. 

May 10.—Sailmaker George C. Boerum, ordered to the North Carolina. 

May 13.—Boatswain G. C. Abbot, Gunner D. A. Roe, and Carpenter A. J. 
Hough, ordered to the Juniata. 

May 21.—Sailmaker J. R. Childs, detached from the Rendezvous, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and ordered to the Vandalia. 

May 23.—Gunner J. M. Cooper, detached from the North Carolina, and 
waiting orders. . 

May 27.—Boatswain J. K. Bartlett, ordered to the New Hampshire. 

May 31.—Boatswain Charles Fisher, detached from the Tuscarora, and 
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ordered to the Sabine. Gunner W. H. Hamilton, detached from the Tusca- 
rora, and waiting orders. 


Resignations Accepted. 


May 2.—Midshipman James L. Mitchell, and Third Assistant Engineer Wm. 
R. Eckert. 

May 7.—Midshipman John F. Tasker. 

May 9.—Assistant Surgeon William L. Wheeler. 

May 12.—Midshipmen Charles Alfter, R. K. Hollingshead, and Charles G. 
Dyer. 

‘i 21.—Midshipman G. Washburn. 

May 24.—Third Assistant Engineer Lewis Laesch. 

May 25.—Midshipman J. E. Beebe. 

May 27.—Assistant Surgeon Samuel W. Abbott. 

May 28.—Third Assistant Engineer Jay Dinsmore, and Midshipman J. D. 
Powell. 

May 30.—Acting Ensign P. D. Orleans. 


Dolunteer Navp. 


May 3.—Acting Lieutenant E. Brodhead, detached (sick) from the command 
of the Lodona. 


May 6.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant H. C. Keene, ordered to the Vandalia. 

May 17.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant F. M. Green, detached from the 
Niagara, and ordered to command the Louisiana. Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant Henry Eaton, detached from the command of the Louisiana, and 
ordered to the Niagara. 

May 21.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant H. C. Keene, detached from the 
navy-yard, and ordered to the Rendezvous, Portsmouth, N. H. 

May 23.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant D. C. Woods, detached from the 
command of the Sea-Foam. 

May 24.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Eben Hoyt, ordered to the Niagara. 


May 2.—Acting Master William Willizms, ordered to the Circassian. 

May 3.—E. Brown, Jr., appointed Acting Master, and ordered to navy-yard, 
New York. Acting Master J. B. Gregory, ordered to command the Don. 

May 4.—Acting Master W. N. Griswold, ordered to command the J. L. 
Davis, to relieve Acting Master William Fales. Acting Master G. Richmond, 
ordered to the Flambeau. Acting Master R. B. Ely, ordered to the Man- 
hattan. Acting Master F. W. Strong, ordered to command the Azalea, Acting 
Master W. O. Lundt, ordered to the New Hampshire. 

May 5.—Acting Master L. F. Timmerman, detached from the Saranac, and 
ordered home. Acting Master Charles Higgins, ordered to the Admiral. 
Acting Master P. J. Hargous, detached from the Admiral. Acting Master 
Thies N. Meyer, detached from the Admiral, and ordered to the Bienville. 

May 6.—Acting Master C. M. Marchant, detached (sick) from the Genesee. 
Acting Master C. W. Pratt, ordered to the New Hampshire. 

May 7.—Acting Master Edward Moses, detached (sick) from the Fernan- 
dina. Acting Master Gustavus Percival, detached (sick) from the Lancaster. 

May 9.—Acting Master J. P. Randall, detached from the Vandalia, and 
ordered to the New Hampshire. 

May 10.—Acting Master P. J. Hargous, ordered to the Shamrock. 

May 11.—Acting Master L. W. Hill, detached from the Tahoma, and ordered 
home. Acting Master E. Hoyt, ordered to the Santiago de Cuba. 

May 16.—Acting Master Charles H. Hamilton,’ ordered to the Juniata. 
Acting Master W. W. Crowninshield, ordered to the Chimo. 

May 18.—Acting Master F. F. Baury, detached from the South Carolina. 

May 23.—Actjng Master J. A. Hannum, ordered to the Santiago de Cuba. 
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May 24.—Acting Master G. W. Frost, detached from the Massasoit, and 
ordered to the Fort Donelson. Acting Master H. W. Grinnell, ordered to the 
Massasoit. 

May 25.—Acting Master J. F. Winchester, detached from the command of 
the Sarah Bruen, and ordered to the Princeton. Acting Master Silas Reynolds, 
detached from the Princeton, and ordered to the Alleghany. 

May 28.—Acting Master J. P. Randall, detached (sick) from the New Hamp- 
shire. Acting Master John H. Gleason, detached from the Massasoit, and 
ordered to command the Lavender. Acting Master F. F. Baury, ordered to 
the New Hampshire. 

May 30.—Acting Master B. F. Milliken, detached from the Cyane, and 
ordered to return to the United States. 

May 31.—Acting Master William C. Staples, detached from the Tuscarora, 
and ordered to the Iuka. Acting Master John E, Rockwell, ordered to com- 
mand the Banshee. Acting Master Samuel Belden, ordered to the Banshee. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns. 


May 2.—Thomas W. Kimball, U.S. 8. Lancaster. 

May 3.—Oliver Lasher, U.S. 8. Young America. William Hendricks, U.S.8. 
Pink. Elisha N. Snow, waiting orders. 

May 4.—D. M. Gaskins, U.S.S. Crusader. A. P. Atwood, U.S. 8S. Chocura. 
William H. Howard, U.S.S8. Arizona. 

May 5.—William Barker, U. 8.8. Aroostook. William Dunne, U.S. 8S. Morse. 

May 7.—S. 8. Hand, U.S. 8. Massachusetts. 

May 10.—John W. Lewis, ordered to the Shamrock. Thomas Rounsaville, 
navy-yard, Boston. 

May 11.—John L. Vennard, U.8.S. New Hampshire. Charles Danenhower, 
and ordered to the James Adger. 

May 12.—A. C. Pinton, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 

May 17.—C. R. Scoffin, U. 8. 8S. Huntsville. E. B. J. Singleton, U. 8.8. 
Huntsville. John W. Bennett, and ordered to the Chimo. 

May 19.—E. M. Boggs, U.S. 8. Ticonderoga. 

May 20.—J. H. Wainwright, U.S.S8. Conemaugh. 

May 24.—A. 8. Rounds, Jr., U.S. S. Acacia. 

May 28.—John H. Gregory, U.S. 8. Corypheus. John Dennett, U. 8S. S. Semi- 
nole. James Brown, U.S.S. Katahdin. David K. Perkins, U. 8.8. Potomac. 
James F. Thompson, U.S. 8. Potomac. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 


May 3.—D. B. Arey, William Wing, Robert W. Laird, and John W. Griffith. 
May 4.—Jesse T. Carver. 

May 5.—M. J. Kelly and Thomas Morgan. 

May 6.—Emile Enfer and Jos. S. Thombs. 

May 10.—Benjamin P. Clough and J. D. Anderson. 

May 11.—F. O. Abbot. 

May 12.—D. J. Starbuck and J. M. Hudson. 

May 17.—M. D. Ames, E. A. Seavey, H. W. Norton, and T. E. Lawton. 
May 18.—A. C. Fowler and Albert Hinckley. 

May 19.—D. M. Knowlton and Thomas Williams. 

May 20.—Frederick B. Allen. 

May 22.—Samuel Merchant, Oliver Swain, and E. P. Peterson. 

May 24.—Henry P. Hathaway. 

May 25.—Jos. Ware, Jos. W. Snow, Henry F. Curtis, and F. W. Mintzer. 
May 26.—V. J. Young. 

May 31.—F. J. Runnells. 


May 2.—Acting Ensign F. H. Crandell, detached from the Tallapoosa, and 
ordered to the Chickopee. Acting Ensign Jos. A. Crossman, detached from 
the Manhattan, and ordered to the Chickopee. Acting Ensign J. D. Wells, 
detached from the Patuxet, and ordered to the Chickopee. Acting Ensign J. 
B. F. Smith, detached from the Patuxet, and ordered to the Otsego. Acting 
Ensign Thomas G. Hale, detached from the Ticonderoga, and ordered to the 
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Otsego. Acting Ensign F. H. D’Estimauville, detached from the Tecumseh, 
and ordered to the Otsego. 

May 4.—Acting Ensign Henry Taylor, detached from the Circassian, and 
ordered to the Relief. Acting Ensign’ Eugene Bionde, ordered to the Don. 

May 5.—Acting Ensign E. N. Snow, ordered to the Azalea. 

May 6.—Acting Ensign J. A. Chadwick, detached (sick) from the Henry 
Janes. Acting Ensign A. D. Campbell, ordered to the James Adger. Acting 
Ensign W. A. Abbot, detached from the Seavey’s Island Battery, and ordered 
to the Alabama. Acting Ensign A. F. Holmes, ordered to the James Adger. 

May 11.—Acting Ensign T. Delano, ordered to the Santiago de Cuba. 

May 12.—Acting Ensign G. M. Prindle, ordered to the Roebuck. Acting 
Ensign C. H. Pierce, detached from the Mississippi Squadron, and ordered to 
the Santiago de Cuba. Acting Ensign F. H. Wilkes, ordered to the Santiago 
de Cuba. Acting Ensign Sturgis Center, detached from the Niagara, and 
ordered to command the Snowdrop. 

May 13.—Acting Ensign John B. Trott, detached from the Mendota, and 
ordered to the Juniata. Acting Ensign Lothrop Wight, detached from the 
Mendota, and ordered to the Roanoke. Acting Ensign E. C. Bowers, detached 
from the Courier, and ordered to the Santiago de Cuba. Acting Ensign Joshua 
Simmons, orders to the Potomac Flotilla revoked, and ordered to the West 
Gulf Squadron. 

May 23.—Acting Ensign B. P. Clough, ordered to the R. R. Cuyler. 

May 24.—Acting Ensign William Betts, ordered to the Vandalia. 

May 25.—Acting Ensign F. G. Adams, detached from the Manhattan, and 
ordered to the Union. Acting Ensign Marcus Baird, detached from the Union, 
and ordered to the Manhattan. Acting Ensign G. A. Winsor, ordered to the 
Banshee. 

May 27.—Acting Ensign T. M. Peeks, detached (sick) from the Ethan Allen. 

May 28.—Acting Ensign J. B. Fairchild, ordered to the Massasoit. 

May 31.—Acting Ensign George E. Wingate, detached from the Arthur, and 
ordered to the East Gulf Squadron. Acting Ensign George T. Joslin, detached 
from the Tuscarora, and ordered to the Potomska. 


Appointed Acting Master’s Mates. 


May 2.—Richard Reick, U. 8. 8. Stars and Stripes. 

May 3.—R. H. Wetmore, U. 8.8. Estrella. 

May 4.—William J. Thompson, U.8.8. J. P. Jackson; John Smith and Wil- 
liam McKnight, U.8.8. Portsmouth. 

May 10.—William Price, U.S. 8. John Adams. 

May 12.—David Wilson, U. 8S. 8S. Nipsic; Henry J. Riel and Francis Cassidy, 
U. 8.8. Seneca. 

May 14.—James A. Ingraham, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

May 24.—George Couch, U.S. 8. Midnight; M. S. Cooper, U. 8. 8S. San- 

amon. 

May 25.—B. F. Ritter, U. 8.8. Iroquois; Henry J. Derbyshire, U. 8.8. Hu- 
ron; John W. Mathias, U. 8.8. John Adams; Robert F. Gray, and ordered to 
the Potomac Flotilla. 

May 27.—William W. Becks, U.S. 8. Canonicus. 

May 28.—Marcus Chapman, U.S. 8. Itasca; Nelson Richmond, U. 8. 8S. 
Lackawanna; Thomas C. Tinker, U.S. 8. Tallahatchie; George H. Bower, 
U. 8.8. W. G. Anderson; George Adams, U.S. 8. Octorara. 


Appointed Acting Master’s Mates, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 


May 2.—Robert N. Turner. 

May 3.—Thomas 8. Gay. 

May 4.—J. W. Mabee, Jr. 

May 6.—Theodore S. Morse and Theodore Stone. 

May 9.—William Cooper. 

May 11.—S, W. Kempton and Richard Lyons. 

May 13.—S. H. Pickles. 

May 14.—E. C. Finney. 

May 18.—Edward Thompson and Henry G. Thorburn. 
May 19.—R. Denning. 
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May 22.—Charles F. Hartwell. 

May 24.—John M. Carter. 

May 25.—Harrison Delano. 

May 27.—A. W. Constable and William H. Joseph. 
May 31.—John F. Peterson. 


May 4.—Acting Master’s Mate John McAllister and Alexander Moses, 
detached from the John Griffith. Acting Master’s Mate William H. Sprague, 
ordered to the Don. 

May 5.—Acting Master’s Mate J. S. Reynolds, ordered to the Don. 

May 6.—Acting Master’s Mate W. W. Black, ordered to the Azalea. Acting 
Master’s Mate James P. Knowles, ordered to the Don. 

May 9.—Acting Master’s Mate F. W. Kimball, detached (sick) from the 
Jasmine. Acting Master’s Mate J. L. Vennard, ordered to the New Hamp- 
shire. 

May 11.—Acting Master’s Mate M. Beckett, ordered to the Shamrock. Act- 
ing Master’s Mate W. H. Bradford, detached from the Roebuck, and ordered 
home 

May 12.—Acting Master’s Mate John W. Thode, detached from the Iroquois, 
and ordered to the James Adger. Acting Master’s Mate M. Crimmon, ordered 
tothe Azalea. 

May 13.—Acting Master’s Mate Thomas M. Toombs, ‘detached from the 
Somerset, and ordered home. Acting Master’s Mate John H. Locke, ordered 
to the Vandalia. 

May 20.—Acting Master’s Mate W. F. Veltman, ordered to the Bienville. 

May 23 —Acting Master’s Mate E. A. Butler, detached from the South At- 
lantic Squadron. Acting Master’s Mates G. Branfuhr and George Woodward, 
detached from the Sea-Foam. 

May 24.—Acting Master’s Mate James F. Hughes, detached from the Massa- 
soit, and ordered to the Azalea. 

May 25.—Acting Master’s Mate William W. Gregg, detached from the Iro- 
quois, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. Acting Master’s Mate 
John P. Sturgeon, detached from the West Gulf Squadron. 

May 26.—Acting Master’s Mate Alonzo Goudy, detached from the Sarah 
Bruen. 

May 31.—Acting Master’s Mate S. Warren Chase, detached from the Tusca- 
rora, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. Acting Master’s Mates George W. 
Rich, Robert Steele, and Levi W. Smith, detached from the Tuscarora, and 
ordered to the Juniata. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Surgeons. 


May 3.—R J. Curtis, ordered to Mississippi Squadron. 

May 7.—J. P. Schenck, Jr., ordered to the North Carolina. 

May 10.—John H. Austin, and wait orders. 

May 13.—Dwight J. Harris, and ordered to the North Carolina. 

May 17.—William H. Burnett, and ordered to the North Carolina. 

May 18.—F W. Wunderlich, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

May 24.—Isaiah Dewling, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

May 30.—Edward W. Avery, and ordered to the U. 8. S. Banshee. 

May 31 —Charles S. Green, and wait orders; William J. Simon, and ordered 
to the Princeton. 


May 2 —Acting Assistant Surgeon George C. Reynolds, detached from the 
North Carolina, and ordered to the Otsego. Acting Assistant Surgeon George 
L Simpson, detached from the North Carolina, and ordered to the Chickopee. 

May 5.—Acting Assistant Surgeon George A. Parker, detached from the 
Ohio, and ordered to the Stars and Stripes. 

May 7.—Acting Assistant Surgeon George S. Eddy, detached from the 
Iuka, and ordered to the Gettysburg. Acting Assistant Surgeon W. W. Myers, 
ordered to the James Adger. Acting Assistant Surgeon W. H. Holmes, ordered 
to the Iuka. 

May 10.—Acting Assistant Surgeon H. N. Beaumont, ordered to the Naval 
Hospital, Norfolk. 
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May 12.—Acting Assistant Surgeon William Clendaniel, detached (sick) 
from the Stars and Stripes. Acting Assistant Surgeon H. R. Watts, detached 
from the navy-yard, Washington, and ordered to the Hunchback. 

May 13.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John H. Austin, ordered to the navy- 
yard, Philadelphia. 

May 14.—Acting Assistant Surgeon P. H. Barton, detached from the North 
Carolina, and ordered to the Shamrock. Acting Assistant Surgeon F. M. 
Dearborn, ordered to the Tallapoosa. Acting Assistant Surgeon P. H. Pursell, 
ordered to the Flambeau. Acting Assistant Surgeon D. D. T. Nestell, ordered 
to the Alabama. Acting Assistant Surgeon John H. Austin, detached from the 
navy-yard, Philadelphia, and ordered to the Manhattan. 

May 21.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. W. Langley, ordered to the New 
Hampshire. 

May 24.—Acting Assistant Surgeon D. J. Harris, detached from the North 
Carolina, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon W. W. Howard, ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

May 25.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. N. Pindell, detached from the Home, 
and ordered North. Acting Assistant Surgeon John W. Hamilton, detached 
(sick) from the Catskill. 

May 26.— Acting Assistant Surgeon Benjamin Marshall, ordered to the 
South Atlantic Squadron. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Paymasters. 


May 9.—George W. Robertson. 

May 11,—W. F. A. Torbert and J. George Orme. 

May 12.—E. J. Huling. 

May 16.—Ckarles H. Lockwood, L. C. Stebbins, and J. W. Holmes. 


May 2.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. H. Mulford, ordered to the Chickopee. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster F. H. Swan, ordered to the Otsego. Acting As- 
sistant Paymaster H. G. Thayer, ordered to the Manhattan. 

May 3.—Acting Assistant. Paymaster E. H. Johnson, ordered to the Missis- 
sippi Squadron. 

May 6.—Acting Assistant Paymaster James Winter, detached from the Mar- 
blehead. 

May 7.—Acting Assistant Paymaster C. L. Burnet, ordered to the Oneida. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster Wilbur Ives, ordered to the James Adger. Act- 
ing Assistant Paymasters C. W. Bull and F. W. Hanson, ordered to the Mis- 
sissippi Squadron. Acting Assistant Paymaster George E. Hendee,ordered to 
the Don. 

May 12.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Louis Sands, ordered to the Sham- 
rock. Acting Assistant Paymaster George W. Dougherty, ordered to the 
Chimo. 

May 14.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Edwin Webster, ordered to the Somer- 
set, to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster Sherman W. Adams. 

May 18.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. G. Orme, ordered to the Naval 
Depot, Newberu, North Carolina. 

May 20.—Acting Assistant Paymaster E. D. Hayden, detached from the 
Mississippi Squadron. 

May 24.—Acting Assistant Paymaster H. P. Tuttle, ordered to the Catskill, 
to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster George F. Parker. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster C. D. Harvey, ordered to the Marion. 

May 25.—Acting Assistant Paymaster H. M. Rogers, detached from the 
Daylight, and ordered to settle accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster F. C. 
Inlay, ordered to the Daylight. 

May 26.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. F. Dunham, ordered to the Fort 
Donelson. 

May 27.—Acting Assistant Paymaster L. Lardner, ordered to the Governor 
Buckingham. 

May 30.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. W. Twining, ordered to the Roe- 
buck, to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster William Sellew. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster L. 8. Stebbins, ordered to the General Bragg, to relieve Acting As- 
sistant Paymaster J. H. Jenkins. Acting Assistant Paymaster C. L. Burnet’s 


* 
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orders to the Oneida revoked, and ordered to the North Carolina. Acting As- 
sistant Paymaster William H. Anderson, ordered to the State of Georgia. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster George R. Martin, ordered to the Oneida. 


May 8.—Acting Chief Engineer J. N. Gallagher, detached from the Manhat- 
tan, and ordered to special duty at Boston. 

May 19.—Charles L. Carty, appointed Acting Chief Engineer, and ordered 
to the Mahopac. 


Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 


May 17.—John E. McKay and W. 8. Redman, Bureau Steam Engineering. 
May 19.—Clark W. Doten, U. 8S. S. Iuka. 
May 31.—Chas. H. Harrab, U. 8. S. Genesee. 


May 6.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Francis Henderson, detached from 
the Marblehead, and ordered to the Chimo. 

May 16.—Acting First Assistant Engineer George L. Harris, detached from 
the Ossipee, and ordered to the Circassian. 

May 27.—Acting First Assistant Engineer D. A. Lockwood, detached (sick) 
from the Saugus. Acting First Assistant Engineer J. ©. Midlam, detached 
from the Manhattan, and granted three weeks’ leave. 


Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 


May 2.—John A. B. King, U. 8. S. Saginaw. 

May 3.—Israel 8. Munch, U. 8. 8. Circassian. 

May 4.—Thomas Finney, U. 8. 8S. Manhattan; Charles Goodwin, U.S. S. 
Virginia. 

May 5.—James B. Farrand, U.S. 8. Manhattan. 

May 6.—Henry Harbeson, U.S. 8S. Flambeau; A. D. Witherell, U.S. S. 
Hetzel. 

May 9.—John Doyle, U. 8S. 8. Circassian. 

May 14.—Edwin Vaughan, U.S.S. Potomska. 

May 16.—Chas. R. Jones, U. 8. S. James Adger. 

May 21.—James H. Pelton, U. 8.8. Jasmine. 

May 23.—A. J. Pixley, U.S. 8. Fort Donelson. 

May 25.—Joseph G. Dennett and George W. Howe, U.S.S. Rescue; John 
Hawkins, U.S. 8S. Stettin; William Mason, U.S. S. Tallapoosa. 

May 28.—Chas. Gerrans, U.S.8. Azalea. 

May 30.—G. W. Scobey, U. S.S. James Adger. 

May 31.—Michael McLaughlin, U.S. 8. Genesee. 


May 3.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Samuel V. Stillings, detached 
(sick) from the Grand Gulf. 

May 6.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer E. D. Merritt, ordered to the 
Bienville. 

May 11.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer T. D. Webster, ordered to the 
Flambeau. 

May 12.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Charles 8. Fowler, detached 
(sick) from the Atlanta. Acting Second Assistant Engineer T. McCarthy, 
detached from the Commodore Jones. 

May 14.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer C. R. Weaver, ordered to the 
Santiago de Cuba. Acting Second Assistant Engineer John Lardner, ordered 
to the James Adger. 

May 16.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer J. 8. Munch, detached from the 
Circassian, and ordered to the Chimo. Acting Second Assistant Engineer F. 
E. Thoring, detached from the Otsego, and ordered to the Chimo. 3 

May 17.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer F. W. H. Whittaker, detached 
from the South Carolina, and ordered to the Santiago de Cuba. James Mit- 
chell, detached from the Florida, and ordered to the James Adger. 


Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 
May 2.—John Meyer and John Halpin, U.S. S. Home. 
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May 3.—James B. Newlin, U.S. 8. Potomska. 

May 4.—Francis G. Taylor, U. 8. S. Potomska. 

May 5.—Henry A. Chase, U. 8. 8. Chimo; Frederick W. Baker, U.S. 8. 
Chimo; Samuel Dale, U.S. 8S. Britannia. 

May 6.—D. A. Brandel, U. 8.8. Commodore Morris; John D. Wanklin, U.S. S. 
Quaker City; O. C. Chamberlain, U.S. S. Marblehead. 

May 9.—Timothy Woodruff, U. 8.8. James Adger; Samuel Johnson and 
Daniel Walsh, U.8.S. Clyde; George E. Norris, Charles W. Rugg, and John 
W. Blake, U.S.S. Azalea; John W. Homans, U.S. 8. Fort Donelson; Richard 
Morgan, U. 8. S. James Adger; J. C. Veatch, U. 8.8. Nyack; J. P. Lowerly, 
U.S.S. Admiral; John F, Miller, U.S. 8. John Adger. 

May 11.—Robert E. Hurley, U.S. 8. Santiago de Cuba; C. R. Merrill, U.S. 8. 
Santiago de Cuba. 

May 14.—George W. Greenwood, U.S. 8. Circassian; Thomas Toley, U.S. 8. 
Shamrock; William F. Blakemore, U. 8.8. Shamrock. 

May 16.—W. W. Lewis, U.S.S. Tallapoosa; W. W. Fish, U.S. S. Azalea. 

May 17.—Wm. fl. Mott, and John W. Briggs, and ordered to the North At- 
lantic Squadron; Richard Fowler, Thos. J. Foster, and Geo. 8. Smith, and or- 
dered to the North Atlantic Squadron; Jos. Jordan, Santiago de Cuba. 

May 20.—Geo. B. Makins, U.S. 8. Banshee. 

May 21.—Arthur O’Brien and Peter M. Kafer, U. 8.8. Daylight; Louis D’Ar- 
ville, U. 8. S. Fort Donelson; Geo. A. Barnard, U. 8. 8. Santiago de Cuba; 
Francis 8. Andrews, U.S. 8. Britannia. 

May 23.—Daniel F. Kelley, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla; Geo. Cowie, 
U.S. S. Alabama; James F, Frazer, U.8.S. Daylight. 

May 24.—Chas. L. Steever, U.S.8. Otsego; Jos. W. Elliott, John F. Kings- 
ley, and W. E. Coster, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

May 25.—Chas. O. Davis, U. 8.8. Harvest Moon; Nelson Crossman, U.S. 8. 
Banshee. 

May 26.—John D. Williams and John W. Fuller, U. 8.8. Maumee. 

May 27.—Robert E. Murray, U.S. 8. Newbern. 

May 28.—Daniel Ward, U. 8. 8. Glide; Henry Duckworth, U. 8. 8. Augusta 
Dinsmore; Jas. Higgins, James Hughes, and John Dalton, U. 8. 8. Rodolph; 
John F. Sloan, U. 8.8. Chimo; James Fitzpatrick, U.8.S8. Lavender; Edward 
M. Maples, U.S.8. Port Royal; Geo. H. Morrison, U.S. S. Massasoit. 

May 30.—Samuel B. Roane, U.S. 8. Lavender. 

May 31.—Lewis W. MeNeil, U. 8. S. Potomska; M. W. Thaxter, U.S. 8S. Tal- 
lapoosa; Austin Moore, U.S. 8. Miami. 


May 4.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Chas. A. Black, detached from West 
Gulf Squadron. Acting Third Assistant Engineer R. H. Alexander, detached 
from the Antona. Acting Third Assistant Engineer Geo. S. Thurston, detached 
from the Seminole. 

May 6.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer A. F. Bullard, detached from the 
Fuchsia, and ordered to the Flambeau. Acting Third Assistant Engineer Thos. 
H. Cross, detached from the Ella, and ordered to the Fuchsia. 

May 10.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Geo. W. Keller, detached from 
the Rhode Island, and ordered to the Don. Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
F. J. Lyons, detached from the Fort Donelson, and ordered to the Don. 

May 12.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer J. B. McKenzie, detached from 
the Commodore Morris. 

May 14.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Chas. W. Rugg, detached from 
the Azalea, and ordered to the Saco. 

May 16.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Wm. Mason, ordered to the Talla- 

oosa. 
: May 20.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Wm. J. Hughes, ordered to the 
Otsego. 

May 28.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer F. W. Baker, detached from the 
Chimo, and ordered to the Monadnock. 

May 30.—Acting Third Assistant’'Engineer Thos. Forley, detached from the 
Shamrock, and ordered to the Lavender. 

May 31.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Joseph Watts, detached from the 
Miami, and granted three weeks’ leave. 
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Appointed Acting Gunners, §c. 


May 2.—Wm. Finnigan, and ordered to the Otsego; W. Bach, ana ordered 
to the Chickopee. 

May 6.—J. Venable, and ordered to the James Adger. 

May 11.—Frederick Peterkin, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the 
Shamrock. Acting Gunner John W. Irvin, detached from the Rhode Island, 
and ordered to the Santiago de Cuba. 

May 28.—Geo. W. Middleton, appointed Acting Carpenter, U. 8.8. Cyane. 


Promoted for Good Service, &e. 


May 2.—Acting Ensign W. N. Price, U.S. 8. Sonoma, to Acting Master. 

May 3.—Acting Ensign F. M. Montell, commanding U.S. 8. Iris, to Acting 
Master. 

May 9.—Acting Ensign A. F. Holmes, to Acting Master. 

May 14.—Acting Ensign Henry Oakley, U. 8S. 8. Admiral, promoted to Acting 
aster. 

May 18.—Acting Master Charles G. Arthur, U.S. 8. Seminole, promoted to 
Acting Voluntecr Lieutenant. 

May 19.—Acting Master John Sherrill, commanding U.8.S. Roebuck, and 
Acting Master E. Leonard, U. 8. 8. Oneida, promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenants. Acting Ensign A. L. Emerson, U.S.S8. Kennebec, promoted to Acting 
Master. 

' May 23.—Acting Master Eben Hoyt, promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant. 

May 24.—Acting Masters C. A. Boutelle and A. W. Muldaur, of the U.S.S. 
Sassacus, promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieutenants, for gallant conduct in 
action. Acting Ensign Wm. Bailey, of the U.S.S. Harvest-Moon, promoted to 
Acting Master. 

May 25.—Acting Master W. H. Garfield, promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

May 27.—Acting Ensign G. H. Avery, U.S. 8. Philadelphia, and H. M. Peirce, 
U.S. 8. Portsmouth, promoted to Acting Masters. 

May 31.—Acting Master Edward Baker, U. 8. 8. Kennebec, promoted to 
Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 


Resignations Accepted. 


May 8.—Acting First Assistant Engineer John Cahill; Acting Second Assist- 
ant Engineer Thos. S. Jennings; Acting Master A. B. Pierson. 

May 5.—Acting Masters Geo. F. Hammond and W. D. Freeman. 

May 12.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John P. Agnew; Acting Assistant Pay- 
master Walter S. Cushman; Acting Ensign D. B. Hallett. 

May 13.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Henry A. Brown. 

May 14.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Arthur Libbey. 

May 18.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Frederick Fries. 
‘ “ Soe Master Chas. Smith, and Acting Assistant Surgeon John P. 

chenck. . 

May 23.—Acting Ensign John S. Russ. 

May 26.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry Shaw. 

May 28.—Acting Assistant Paymaster L. L. Penniman. 

May 30.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. J. Griffith. 

May 31.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Samuel L. Adams; Acting Third Assist- 
ant Engineers Jas. W. Hardman and Leonard Atwood. 


May 11.—Acting Master’s Mate J. M. Skardon. 

May 13.—Acting Master’s Mate Wm. H. Finn. 

May 14.—Acting Master’s Mate Robt. P. Boss. 

May 17.—Acting Master’s Mate M. Beckett. 

May 24.—Acting Master’s Mate M. Crimmon. 

May 26.—Acting Master’s Mates Wm. H. Sprague, Benj. F. Jacobs, and H. 


D. Sherman. 
Revoked. 
May 6.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Richard A. Spain. 
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May 14.—Acting Ensign W. H. McLean. 
May 25.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Benj. Hawkins. 
May 26.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Jas. Lanihan. 


May 2.—Acting Master’s Mate Jason L. Rowe. 

May 13.—Acting Master’s Mates S. H. Burrows and R. B. Palfrey. 
May 14.—Acting Master’s Mate H. Vincent Butler. 

May 19.—Acting Master’s Mate Isaac Sawyer. 

May 20.—Acting Master’s Mate John Dow. 


Dismissed. 
May 2.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer R. H. Gordon. 
May 3.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Chas. R. Maples. 
May 21.—Acting Master Geo. B. Stephenson. 
May 23.—Acting Ensign D. W. Andrews. 
May 26.—Acting Master John D. Childs. 


May 4.—Acting Master’s Mate Geo. W. Cleaves. 
May 9.—Acting Master’s Mate Thos. Buckley. 
May 11.—Acting Master’s Mate Henry C. Waddell. 
May 13.—Acting Master’s Mate Oliver G. Moore. 
May 14.—Acting Master’s Mate Wm. Coomes. 

May 31.—Acting Master’s Mate W. R. Pease. 


Mississippi Squadron. 

May 14.—Acting Master Elijah Sells, promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant. 

Appointed Acting Master. 
May 31.—Wm. Neil. 

Appointed Acting Ensigns. 
May 17.—Michael Murphy. 
May 30.—John Fisher. 

Appointed Acting Master’s Mate. 

May 30.—Benj. F. Saunders. 


Appointed Acting Chief Engineer. 
May 9.—D. Clinton Riter. 


Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineer. 
May 9.—George W. Lumpkins. 


Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 


May 9.—Andrew Dolan, John 8. Hurd, and 8. M. Sykes. 
May 31.—James O'Neil. 


Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 
May 9.—Jacob Field and Wm. D. Robb. 


Resigned. 


May 10.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Walker Y. Sedam. 

May 23.—Acting Ensign E. M. Clark, and Acting Master’s Mate Edward 
Perkins. 

May 30.—Acting Ensigns John B. Dwyer, Hugh Kiihl, T. J. McLoughlin. 
Acting Master’s Mates Jos. H. Hurd, H. J. Kisskadden, Martin Kelley, Richard 
Mitchell. Acting Carpenter D. H. Curry. Acting First Assistant Engineer 
W. H. Coulter. Acting Second Assistant Engineers Geo. S. Collins, John Gil- 
lies, and David Hawksworth. 

May 31.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. F. Richardson. Acting Ensign 8. 
E. Brown and Edward Manser. Acting Master’s Mates Edwin Boyce, Charles 
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H. Stout, Jos. N. Somers, J. M. Tucker, Geo. H. Williamson, and S. R. Winram. 
Acting First Assistant Engineer James L. Smith. Acting Second Assistant 
Engineer Thos. J. Reed. Acting Third Assistant Engineers Robt. Russell and 
M. Van Fossen. : 


, Revoked, 


May 18.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer W. F. Holmes. 
May 28.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer David Cotts. 
May 30.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Geo. Britton. 
May 31.—Acting Master Francis A. Oliver. 


[General Order No. 33.] 


Navy DEPARTMENT, May 8, 1864. 


At a Naval General Court-Martial, recently convened in the city of Washing- 
ton, Commodore CuartEs Wi1KEs, of the Navy, was tried upon the following 
charges, preferred against him by the Department. 


Cuarce I.—‘‘ Disobedience of the lawful orders of his superior officer while 
in the execution of his office.” 


Cuarce II.—* Insubordinate conduct and negligence or carelessness in obey- 
ing orders.” 


Cuarae III.—‘“ Disrespect and disrespectful language to his superior officer 
whilst in the execution of his office.” 


Cuarce IV.—‘‘ Refusal of obedience to a lawfulGeneral Order or Regulation 
issued by the Secretary of the Navy.” 


Cuarce V.—‘‘Conduct unbecoming an officer, and constituting an offence 
made punishable by Article VIII. of the Articles adopted and put in force for 
the government of the Navy of the United States.” 


Of each of these charges the accused was found by the court ‘‘guilty,” and 
was sentenced in the following terms:— 

“And the court does hereby sentence the accused, Commodore Charles 
Wilkes, to be publicly reprimanded by the Secretary, of the Navy, and to be 
suspended from duty for the term of three years.” 

The finding of the court in this case is approved, and the sentence confirmed. 

In carrying into execution that part of the sentence which requires that 
Commodore Wilkes be publicly reprimanded, I hardly need say more, to an 
officer of his age and experience in the service, than that the promulgation of 
such charges, and of the decision upon them by a court composed of officers 
of the highest rank in the navy, constitutes in itself a reprimand sufficiently 
poignant and severe to any one who may have desired to preserve an untar- 
nished record in the service. 

The Department would gladly have been spared the unpleasant duty which 
has devolved upon it in this case; but the appeal made to the public by the 
accused, in a paper which the court has pronounced to be “‘of an insubordinate 
and disrespectful character, containing remarks and statements not warranted 
by the facts,” rendered it necessary for the Department either to tolerate the 
disrespect and submit to the unfounded aspersions, or refer the case to the in- 
vestigation and decision of a court-martial. 

GIDEON WELLES, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


[General Order No. 36.] 


Navy Department, May 16, 1864. 
From end after the 30th day of June, 1864, the pay of persons enlisted in 
the navy, except for receiving-ships or other special service, will be in con- 
formity with the table hereto annexed. 
GIDEON WELLES, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
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PAY TABLE, COMMENCING suLy 1, 1864. 





Pay PER Monrtu. 


Ist | 2a 3d 4th 


Rate. Rate. Rate. Rate. 
Chief boatswain’s mates $30 | §$... | $... 
Boatswain’s mates, in charge 30 30 30 
Boatswain’s ‘mates 27 27 27 
Chief gunner’s mates i 80 ove = 
Gunner’s mates, in charge 30 30 30 
Gunner’s mates 27 27 27 
Chief quartermasters 80 28 28 
Quartermasters é 25 25 25 
Coxswains to commanders-in-chief 80 30 80 
Coxswains 25 25 25 
Captains of forecastle 25 25 25 
PRO OT ROU seicececssssscenzscossnsarecontseneaneses 25 25 25 
Qaarter CUNNESLS 0.0200 seccsscsessecescocsescessecescceses 25 25 25 
Carponter’s Mates 2.0006 revcccess csvescosescvece sovccoece 30 30 380 
Carpenters, including caulkers 20 20 20 
Sailmaker’s mates 25 25 25 
Painter’s mates 25 ean am 
Painters 22 22 22 
SE sca sccenscnvsanvensnee Nine asiaesiaie 22 22 22 
Armorers 30 os pr 
PE 6 DUNO isis cccnsicevciscca cians beatin sicessoos 22 22 22 
Captains of hold 25 25 25 
Ship’s cooks 30 26 26 
; 25 22 22 
40 85 80 
Be NNN sis ctscacccvevanssvecsssonsaunceasseseasesee 85 30 25 
Surgeon’s stewards, in charge 40 40 40 
ROOM B BEC WARES cece cisnes cecsasesesvercsdces sesoessne 33 25 25 
Paymaster’s stewards .......00. esse doe eocsccees coccce 383 33 33 
Schoolmasters 80 25 20 
Ship’s writers 25 20 18 
CIP DOIIID cccincsesscarecoment ats eusdonserésensscee 22 22 
Masters of the bands.... ‘on 30 “ie 
Musicians, 1st class.... 20 
“ 16 isi as 
Stewards to commanders-in-chief 40 40 
Cooks to commanders-in-chief 85 é 85 
Cabin stewards 85 85 
Cabin cooks 80 80 
Wardroom stewards 80 80 
Wardroom cooks 25 é 25 
Steerage stewards 20 20 
BIBEPRRS COOKS 006000 scccercccccccrosecsssccsccescoessecese 18 18 
Forward officer’s stewards 18 18 
Forward officer’s cooks ........ Peewee kucays anckonensace 14 14 
Seamen 20 20 
Ordinary seamen coors 16 16 
Landsmen 14 14 
14 14 
Boys, 1st class 10 10 
“ 2d class 9 9 
fF: E ES ls senkeb contin ots baduanaopelienisesnsse ved 8 8 
ORR, EY CORON con sas sos eve sankssy ian cve ses duasan sii see 30 30 
“ 25 25 
Coal-heavers 2 20 20 
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